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Store Mischief of ‘the ‘Big E Battle Fleet 
Cruise. 


The big “battle fleet” has completed its cruise 
around South America and arrived on the coast of 
California. Its journey has been described, notably 
by the Congregationalist of Boston, as a “peaceful 
victory,” because it has overcome all the material 
difficulties and obstacles which supposedly confronted 
it, and because “the peace of the world has been 
undisturbed by its movements.” 

This latter is a curious bit of reasoning by which 
to justify the cruise. Nobody expected the peace of 
the world to be immediately broken by its progress. 
Everybody certainly is glad that all the brilliant 
demonstrations with which the fleet was welcomed 
by the various South American cities were friendly. 
Nothing less than this was expected. Etiquette 
always does that much, whatever may be the un- 
spoken thoughts behind. So, too, everybody is glad 
that the earthquakes and tornadoes and _ tropical 
storms behaved themselves and let the fleet go by 
without destruction. Nobody expected the God of 
Peace to sink the big ships beneath the waves. That 
is not his way of attaining his ends. 

But what the Congregationalist and other journals 
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of that type fail to see, or deliberately and purposely 
keep out of sight, is the effect of the spectacular 
cruise in inflaming the imaginations of the peoples 
visited, as well as those of our own people, and thus 
promoting the building and enlargement of navies 
and keeping up the insane rivalry of naval armament 
with which all the maritime powers are so sorely 
afflicted. Does the Congregationalist imagine that 
because this fruit does not appear full grown while 
the fleet is in a harbor and its big guns are blurting 
out their bellowing message to the multitudes of 
spectators on the shore, it will therefore not appear 
at all? Thousands of boys and young men at Rio 
Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Callao and other 
cities visited, will have gone home from the spectacle 
on fire with excitement, and saying to themselves: 
“There is nothing great but navy. There is no 
security without a big navy. Our country must also 
build big warships, if it does not wish to be wiped 
from the face of the earth.” The final mischief of 
the cruise to the South American countries cannot 
now be estimated, but it will come in time. 

The effect of the arrival of the fleet on our Pacific 
coast, and the booming of its big guns in target prac- 
tice, has been to make the people delirious all the 
way from San Diego to Portland and Seattle. Such 
a craze has rarely taken possession of any section of 
our people. At all the ports where the fleet is to 
call, demonstrations are being prepared on the most 
extraordinary scale. If Jesus Christ himself, with 
his twelve apostles, were to come in person to San 
Francisco, his reception would probably be tame and 
spiritless alongside the wild and shouting joy with 
which the big fleet will be received. The California 
coast men believe, or act as if they believed, that 
they have been saved, by the effect of the fleet, 
from un early terrible invasion by Japan. They are 
upbraiding Congress for what they call its “ obdu- 
rate apathy” in regard to the increase of the navy. 
Here is a sample of the way in which the California 
papers, almost without exception, write of the subject. 
The Los Angeles Hxaminer, quoting the vagaries of 
Congressman Hobson, pres these as “ startling facts”: 

“Japan has ordered $125,000,000 worth of war- 
ships since her war with Russia. She has added five 
divisions to her army and doubled her military ac- 
tivities. She has just bought from our American 
factories 750,000 rifles. She can put 200,000 trained 
soldiers on board transport ships in four days. The 
Japanese could land 400,000 soldiers on the Pacific 
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slope in four months, another 400,000 in six months 
more, and a million men in a year; they could put 
ten soldiers to our one on the Pacific coast. They will 
soon have ready for service eight new battleships, any 
one of them equal in effectiveness to three of ours.” 

. On the basis of Mr. Hobson’s “startling facts” about 
Japan, this journal of Los Angeles professes solemnly 
to believe that “the only way to prevent this war 
(with Japan), and to preserve the peace of the world, 
is to build a navy big enough to make plain to Japan 
or any other nation the futility of fighting the United 
States.” And it closes its trembling, fearsome plea 
with the declaration, printed in capitals, that “the 
immediate provision for a greater navy is the highest 
and most imminent duty which our Representatives 
in Congress owe to the people of America.” 

Not the least of the mischiefs wrought by the 
cruise of the great fleet has been the deepening and 
strengthening of this senseless Pacific coast delusion 
as to the impending peril of a frightful war with 
Japan. And for this most unfortunate result, which 
it will take a long time to undo, the Administration 
and the Navy Department, who organized the cruise, 
are directly responsible, though sharing in the guilt 
are also all the men and the papers who have lauded 
the undertaking as wise, and its carrying out as “ one 
of the most useful achievements of the present Ad- 
ministration.” 

And now the fleet is to be sent to carry its mis- 
chief on round the world — to Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, Australia, possibly to Japan, through the 
Suez Canal, perhaps to England and Germany and 
France. It will have been a great display of the 
possibilities of sea power, and will have mightily 
stirred the imaginations of the peoples and nations 
on its way. But in spite of magnificent receptions 
and friendly calls and all the kindnesses and civilities 
which will have marked its course,—things admirable 
in themselves,— the essential and ultimate effects of 
the great cruise will not be the strengthening and 
forwarding of justice among the nations and of the 
peace of the world. In this direction its effects will 
be nothing, and worse than nothing. On the con- 
trary, it will have left the world’s imagination in- 
flamed and restless with the fever of naval desire. 
It will have strengthened and more deeply rooted, if 
possible, the militarism which is weighing so heavily 
upon the lives and material interests of men. It will 
have rendered the problem of limitation of arma- 
ments and all the problems connected therewith 
more difficult of early solution. It will not cause 


actual war anywhere,— the world is tou far advanced 
in sense of justice, fellowship and peace for that,— 
but it will do much to prolong the life and ruinous 
effects of the system of militarism, whose abolition 
is now imperatively demanded in the name of all 
that is good .and noble and truly human in our 
civilization. 


And this is its condemnation. 
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Plan to Promote Mutual International 
Acquaintance. 

A number of the leading newspapers of Berlin and 
other German cities are promoting a scheme to bring 
about better international acquaintance and friendship, 
particularly between Germany and Great Britain and 
the United States. Among the prominent newspapers 
represented in the plan are the Berliner Tageblatt, the 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger, the Berliner Neuste Nachrichten, 
the Norddeutsche Algemeine Zeitung, the Berliner Mor- 
gan Post and eight other journals. The Berlin papers 
have published the following statement, signed by the 
representatives of the thirteen journals, which is admira- 
ble both in its spirit and in the plan proposed for “ for- 
warding the mutual knowledge of the nations and of their 
special characteristics ” : 


‘‘The undersigned representatives of the German 
press are convinced that the suspicions of bad feeling 
which so often exercise a disquieting and perturbing in- 
fluence on political and economic intercourse between 
nations have their origin, in an overwhelming majority 
of cases, in misunderstandings and interested agitations, 
which chiefly find their nurture in the often absolute 
ignorance on both sides of existing conditions. The 
conscientious and respectable press of all countries have 
been carrying on for generations a civilizing mission, in 
striving to enlighten the masses upon educational, poli- 
tical and economic affairs. But the periodical press, es- 
pecially the daily press, is subject to purely external and 
technical limitations, among others the restricted space 
at its disposal and the necessity of reviewing every 
sphere of public life in equal measure. The under- 
signed therefore gladly welcome the plan of forwarding 
the mutual knowledge of the nations and of their espe- 
cial characteristics by means of articles descriptive of the 
different civilized countries of the world, and issued in 
cheap and well-illustrated editions. Our immediate pur- 
pose is the publication in English of a description of 
Germany by the best writers, which shall be given as 
much publicity as possible in Great Britain and the 
United States, while at the same time Great Britain and 
the United States are to prepare treatises in German on 
their respective countries. 

“ We have heard with real pleasure that for the car- 
rying out of this plan a working committee has already 
been formed in Great Britain, having at its head last 
year’s Lord Mayor of London, and that the best-known 
men of science and art, politics, and high finance in Eng- 
tand have promised to give their support, and we declare 
ourselves herewith prepared to do everything that lies 
in our power to disseminate as widely as possible among 
all classes of Germany a description in the German 
language of Great Britain and the United States. 

“In particular, we cordially approve the proposal to 
arrange for the gratuitous supply of these descriptive 
works on foreign countries to all teachers, male and 
female, in the elementary schools of Germany, England 
and the United States by the appointing of local com- 
mittees to enjoy the assistance of the local authorities. 
We trust that, in the carrying out of this plan, which we 
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are desirous of supporting in every way, some small thing 
may be done to prepare the rising generation in a most 
effective fashion for the great educational and economic 
problems of the future.” 

If the purpose of these German papers and of their 
coadjutors in Great Britain is faithfully carried out for a 
few years, the bad feeling which has recently existed to 
a shameful degree between the two countries, and for 
which there has been no real ground, will be quickly 
eliminated. Though there has been no such attitude of 
the peoples of the United States and of Germany to- 
wards each other, save possibly for brief periods, yet 
our great American dailies, if they will heartily join this 
movement among German papers, can perform a service 
to civilization such as the press has rarely ever under- 
taken. Indeed, it is in the main the press —a section 
of it of course excepted — that has caused practically all 
the mischief. Here is a chance for them to do “ works 
meet for repentance.” The only way that the “ yellow” 
and “gutter” press can ever be got rid of, is for the 
decent and respectable journals to cut away the ground 
from beneath it and force it to do better or quit the field. 


Irish Opposition to the Arbitration 
Treaty with Great Britain. 


The same thing is happening now, we much regret to 
see, that took place at the time of the submission to the 
Senate of the Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty in 
1897. Certain Irish Societies are opposing the ratifica- 
tion of the new arbitration treaty with Great Britain 
submitted to the Senate by Secretary Root. At a meet- 
ing of one of them the other day, after an animated dis- 
cussion, resolutions were adopted urging the rejection of 
the proposed treaty, and recommending to the American 
people to adopt a continental policy based on a good 
understanding with all American republics and free from 
all entangling alliances with European powers. Many 
others are taking similar action. 

We regret that our Irish friends, some of them, cannot 
see their way to support these arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain and other European powers. We sympa- 
thize, of course, with their feelings as they remember the 
four hundred years of greater or less British political 
injustice towards Ireland. But we deeply regret that 
they allow themselves to be blinded by these painful 
remembrances into a perversion of the meaning of obli- 
gatory arbitration treaties. Nothing could be farther 


from an “entangling alliance” than such a treaty, the 
purpose of which is to secure justice between the two 
nations by pacific methods and to prevent resort to 
violence on the part of either. 

Our Irish friends seem to believe that an arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain would put us at her mercy, and 
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enable her to wind us around her finger at her pleasure. 
They forget that she would be bound by such a treaty 
as well as we, and that in times of emergency she would 
be prevented by its existence and moral force from pro- 
ceeding according to what otherwise might be her selfish 
pleasure. 

We commend to them the careful study of the Rush- 
Bagot treaty of 1817, between this country and Great 
Britain, the result of which has been for nearly a century 
an unarmed, unfortified and peaceful boundary of nearly 
four thousand miles between this country and Canada. 
If this historic agreement was an “entangling alliance,” 
Great Britain got herself “entangled” in it as well as 
we, and while she has spread her great fleet of warships 
nearly everywhere else, she has been unable to put a 
single battleship or cruiser on the waters of the Great 
Lakes. We should naturally expect Irish-Americans to 
be foremost in promoting the conclusion of other treaties 
which would fetter her feet in similar ways. That is the 
true policy for them to pursue, both from the sentimental 
and the practical point of view. 

Of the treaties negotiated by Secretary Root, those 
with France and Switzerland have been ratified by the 
Senate, and those with Italy and Mexico are now under 
consideration. 


Peace Day in the Schools. 


The following letter has been sent by the Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, under instructions from 
the Board of Directors, to all the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction in the United States, and to the 
Superintendents of Schools in all cities of twenty-five 
thousand population and over: 


Dear Sir: Permit me to call your attention again 
this year to the observance of the 18th of May, the anni- 
versary of the opening of the first Hague Conference, as 
general Peace Day in the public schools. 

The importance of this observance can hardly fail to 
impress itself upon educational leaders who give the sub- 
ject careful attention. The international peace move- 
ment, which is expressing itself through the Hague 
conferences and the great national and international 
peace congresses, is now confessedly the most important 
philanthropic movement before the world. 

Such a Peace Day affords opportunity in the schools 
to bring before the minds of the children and young 
people in a simple way the newer ideals of the relation 
of races and nations which are rapidly coming to the 
front. It is self-evident that the boys and girls who are 
going to be the workers and leaders in the world’s prog- 
ress the coming generation should early have instilled 
into them right notions of the relations of nations and 
peoples to each other, and some elementary knowledge 
of the movements which are rapidly bringing about the 
unity and ultimate peace of the world. 

Where exercises of this kind have taken place in the 
schools the past two or three years, the boys and girls 
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have responded eagerly to the appeals made in behalf of 
humanity and peace, and, where asked to do so, have 
themselves taken part enthusiastically in the exercises. 

It is not proposed that the 18th of May be made a 
holiday, or that any large amount of time should be taken 
from the regular school duties, but that only half an hour, 
or at most an hour, should be devoted to this subject. 
The freshness of spirit aroused by such exercises com- 
pensates many times over for the time devoted to them. 

During the past three years the state superintendents 
in no less than twelve states — Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Ohio, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Montana, 
Colorado, California, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Idaho 
— have recommended the observance of the day in the 
schools under their supervision, and in a considerable 
number of other states local superintendents have taken 
the matter up and secured most satisfactory results in 
the schools under their charge. 

It is to be hoped that this year the Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in all the states and the superintend- 
ents in all the important cities of the nation, to whom 
this letter is addressed, will codperate in securing the 
general observance of the day throughout the country in 
the way proposed. 

The American Peace Society will be glad to place its 
literature, at a merely nominal price, at the service of 
superintendents and teachers who may desire to use it in 
making preparation for the day. 

Asking your favorable consideration of the suggestion 
here made, I am, on behalf of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Bensamin F. Truresioop, Secretary. 

Boston, March 2, 1908. 


The New Field Secretaryship. 


The Board of Directors of the American Peace So- 
ciety have established a Field Secretaryship, which went 
into operation the first of this month. This step has 
been under consideration for some time, and has been 
taken because of the greatly increased interest in the 
peace cause throughout the nation, and the consequent 
necessity of larger and completer organization and con- 
solidation of the peace forces of the country. The new 
Field Secretary will spend his time visiting important 
points where work is needed and called for; forming 
branch societies ; aiding in organizing and holding meet- 
ing and conferences ; attending and presenting the cause 
at religious, educational, industrial, and other national, 
state or local conventions; soliciting memberships, sub- 
scriptions and contributions; in a word, promoting the 
work of the Society in advancing the cause of arbitration 
and peace in whatever places may offer suitable oppor- 
tunities for doing so. 

For this important position the Board have fortu- 
nately secured the services of Rev. Charles E. Beals, 
recently pastor of the Prospect Street Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Beals is, the Board be- 
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lieve, peculiarly well qualified for this service, Still a 
young man, well educated, with a strong, vital person- 
ality, full of energy and enthusiasm, and thoroughly de- 
voted to all the higher and better interests of humanity, 
Mr. Beals brings to this work profound conviction of the 
greatness and sacredness of the cause, and a devotion 
which will almost certainly prove contagious wherever 
he goes. We commend him to the confidence and kind- 
ness of all those among whom his lot may fall — and not 
only to your confidence, but also to your cordial coopera- 
tion, for no man, however gifted, can make a success of 
such a large and difficult task as this unless those with 
whom and for whom he labors enter heartily into his 
labors. 


<-> e- 


Notice of the Annual Meeting. 


Notice is hereby given to the members .that the 
Kightieth Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society will be held in the Society’s Rooms, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on May 18, 1908, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
The Annual Dinner will take place at 6.30 P.M. the 
same day, the place of which will be announced in the 
May issue of the ApvocaTEe or Peace, as also the 
names of those who will speak. Will all the members 
who are within reach of Boston kindly reserve this date 
and arrange to be present? It is the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the Society, and we hope to make the occasion 
a most interesting and important one. 

Bensamin F. Truesioop, Secretary. 


<<< > 


Editorial Notes. 


The opposition among the Russian peo- 
ple to the government’s proposal to spend 
a thousand millions of dollars in rebuilding 
a vast battle fleet has shown itself powerfully in the 
third Duma, in spite of the fact that the body is com- 
posed very largely of reactionaries. The government’s 
program was so severely criticised that it was finally 
withdrawn, as there was no hope that the Duma could 
be persuaded to accept it. Even the National Defense 
Committee, which was composed entirely of reactionaries, 
refused to report even a modest credit for new warships, 
until the Navy Department should be thoroughly re- 
organized. Mr. Stolypin used all bis power of persuasion 
to bring the Duma to grant the credit. The Duma Com- 
mittee refused tobe moved. The general opinion in the 
Duma seems to favor small ships instead of vessels of 
the big “ Dreadnought” type, such as several govern- 
ments are now building. Are we to have, after all, the 
surprise of seeing limitation of armaments begin with 
Russia? Just as strange things have happened. Russia 
has no need of a great navy, from any point of view, and 
she will recover her prestige much more quickly if she 
does not rebuild than if she does, and she will be safer 
and stronger without a navy. 


The Duma 
and the Navy. 
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The movement which has been on foot 
Peace Society for some time for the establishment of a 
of Southern n s . : z 
California. Peace Society in California has finally cul- 


minated in the organization at Los Angeles 
of the Peace Society of Southern California. The meet- 
ing for completing the organization was held on March 
14, and presided over by Dr. Hugh K. Walker, pas- 
tor of the Emmanuel Presbyterian Church. Besides Dr. 
Walker, the principal speaker was President George A. 
Gates of Pomona College, whose address is reported to 
have been astrong one. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Dr. William V. Coffin, Assistant Superintendent 
of the State School, Whittier; First Vice-President, Prof. 
F, H. White, Pomona College; Second Vice-President, 
Rev. Baker P. Lee, Los Angeles; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss M. Frances Sanders, teacher, Los Angeles; 
Fourth Vice-President, Rev. H. H. Guy, Los Angeles 
(fifteen years a missionary in Japan); Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Isaac H. Pedrick, Pasadena; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Robert C. Root of Huntington Beach; Executive 
Committee: Rev. Artbur Phelps, Central Baptist Church, 
Los Angeles; Rev. Andrew Mitchell, Friends Church, 
Long Beach; and Dr. Hugh K. Walker of Los Angeles. 
Thesociety is organized as a Branch of the American Peace 
Society, and begins with a membership of over sixty. 
An effort will be immediately made to extend the mem- 
bership among the citizens of Los Angeles and other 
Southern California cities and towns, and it is hoped 
that in a short time five hundred or more members will 
be secured. Robert C. Root, the Secretary, through 
whose efforts especially the society has been formed, 
is a strong, energetic and devoted friend of the peace 
cause, and deserves and certainly will have the hearty 
support of all the friends of the cause in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Root has had put into the constitution of 
the new society a provision for Junior Branches, or 
Study Circles, and one such circle has already been 
formed in the Lowell School at Redlands. He hopes to 
be able to organize many such circles in the California 
schools. This is a new departure in peace work, and 
if it is vigorously and patiently prosecuted, under the 
charge of interested and capable instructors, who will 
give time to it, even at a sacrifice to themselves, it will 
produce results of the very highest order. We welcome 
the codperation of the Peace Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and hope it may have a long and influential career. 





The London 7imes, which, considering 
its position and influence among British 
papers, has lately fallen about as far into 
the “gutter” of sensational journalism as can well be 
imagined of a respectable paper, has entirely outdone 
itself in its course in regard to the letter of Emperor 


The Kaiser's 
Letter. 
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William to Lord Tweedmouth. Through its influence, 
and that of its followers, nearly the whole of England 
was thrown into a frenzy of excitement and angry feeling 
toward the Kaiser, whom the 7imes had falsely set out 
as having attempted to interfere in the internal naval 
policy of Great Britain. The letter, as it turned out, 
and as any thoughtful person ought to have guessed, 
was purely private and personal, and the 7imes might 
easily have found this out if it had been disposed to do 
so. The incident reveals incidentally two things, both 
of which are discouraging: First, it sets forth in almost 
a lurid light the bad state of feeling which exists in many 
British circles towards Germany. This is at the present 
time one of the most serious obstacles to the further 
progress of the organization of peace among the nations. 
Two great nations like these can, by acts of petty selfish- 
ness and jealousy, hold the whole world back, and the indi- 
vidual or the journal who stirs them up to do this is worthy 
of the severest reprobation. It is a high pleasure to be 
able to record the fact that in this instance the respon- 
sible British authorities kept their heads and were not in 
the least swerved by the Zimes, or the popular clamor, 
from their settled pacific policy towards Germany. The 
other discouraging fact emphasized by this episode is that 
there still remains in the masses of the people generally 
such a readiness to fly into passion and uncontrollable 
excitement on any slight provocation from a foreign 
source. This popular inflammableness no longer pushes 
nations quickly to war, because it is for the most part 
held in check by the saner and more level-headed gov- 
ernment authorities of our time. But itis still a stubborn 
factor to deal with. The only remedy for it, so far as 
we see, is a steady process of education, through which 
both the social ideals and the social instincts of peoples 
shall be transformed from the crude and brutal forms of 
the past into something really worthy of men. 





The so-called North Carolina Peace So- 


is it a Peace ciety (Wilmington, N.C.) ought to have 


Society ? = " - 
been named the North Carolina Navy 
League. A memorial has been sent to Congress in the 


name of the society urging the construction of the four 
big battleships demanded by the President. That seems 
to be its chief concern. At the same time it asks the gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in having an international 
commission appointed to study the whole question of 
armaments with a view of finding some practical inter- 
national way of bringing about limitation and reduction 
of armaments. This latter is most excellent; it is only 
a repetition of the recommendation of the Hague Con- 
All the peace societies heartily support 
But why could not the North Carolina 


ference itself. 
this proposal. 
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Society have done this, and left the other undone? It 
is a very curious way of promoting a reform to begin by 
recommending an immediate and enormous increase of 
the very evil which it is sought to do away with. The 
Hague Conference itself did not venture, nor was it in 
the least disposed, to do such a stupid thing as this, along 
with its unanimous recommendation to the governments to 
study seriously the practical’ problem of relief from the 
burdens of armament. Even in our own Congress, which 
the new North Carolina Society has assumed to advise, 
there is a strong growing party who are opposed, under 
present conditions, to any further increase of the navy. 
This party has grown so powerful that it is practically 
certain now that it will defeat the program of the Navy 
Department for the construction of four new battleships. 
This party in Congress — Hale, Burton, Tawney, Bar- 
tholdt, Williams and many others — which is making a 
brave and winning fight for the arrest of rivalry in ar- 
maments, had a right to expect that it would have the 
earnest and hearty coéperation of any organization that 
pretends to call itself a peace society. 





Mr. George Fulk (Cerro Gordo, IIl.), 


Students’ Peace secretary of the Intercollegiate Peace As- 


Movement. ee : 
sociation, has been making a somewhat 


extended visit among the colleges and universities of 
Ohio and Illinois, studying the general situation as to the 
opening for peace work in the institutions for higher 
learning, and getting a concensus of opinion from the 
colleges as to the future policy of the Association. In 
some of the colleges students’ peace societies are favored ; 
in others it is thought wisest to have some already exist- 
ing organization, like the history or political science clubs, 
take up the peace work and represent in that institution 
the Intercollegiate Peace Association. In Chicago Uni- 
versity the president of the Commonwealth Club has 
suggested that the Intercollegiate Civic League be affili- 
ated with the Intercollegiate Peace Association. We 
have no doubt that some practicable method of reaching 
and arousing the interest of the students in all the insti- 
tutions will gradually be found. The cause has now 
become so great and commanding as necessarily to com- 
pel the approval and active support of educated young 
men and women when it is intelligently laid before them. 
Mr. Falk finds many evidences of possibilities for future 
successful growth of the Intercollegiate Peace Associa- 
tion. At the last meeting of their Executive Board it 
was voted to make the Association an auxiliary of the 
American Peace Society, and the constitution has been 
changed accordingly. Writing on the subject of the 


interest which students ought to take in the cause of 
peace to the Wooster Voice (Wooster, Ohio), Dr. Syl- 
vester F’. Scovel says: 
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“The study of peace is of the highest value to a stu- 
dent in any course and for whatever calling in life he 
may be planning his studies. It is an absolutely uni- 
versal concern, And it interests whomsoever it interests 
at all in almost everything which goes on under the sun. 
The man who studies peace wishes to know all he can 
know about all the earth’s populations (not one of them 
is now a “hermit” people), and all about their environ- 
ment, and all about their race development and peculiar- 
ities. Why? Because each and all of these things are 
of import and significance in the incorporation of each 
people in the great, slowly-constructing mosaic of the 
all-embracing unity of nations.” 

“T have lived to see our colleges and universities fairly 
stripped of men when the drum-beat of 1861 rolled 
through our streets, and to see it repeated, in a smaller 
measure, in the war-call of 1898, I hope to live to see 
all our colleges and universities blazing centres of light 
and warmth which shall make them beacon-fires for 
progress toward the refinement of a truly Christian civ- 
ilization, with its wide and deep beneficences for all 
classes and conditions of men; and leading straight away 
from the lurid fires of battlefield and blazing villages, 
from the hatreds and infamies, the unutterable sorrows 
and destructions of war.” 





We are very sorry not to have seen at 
the time the following excellent resolu- 
tions adopted by the Presbyterian Gen- 


The Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 


eral Assembly last year. They are so important and sig- 


nificant that we are glad to give place to them now: 


“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America records its gratitude to 
God for the progress made toward that day when nations 
shall learn war no more, and hails with satisfaction the 
increasing sentiment among the people favoring the arbi- 
tration of difficulties between the nations of the earth. 

‘‘The Assembly expresses its approval of the doctrine 
that the forces of the world should be organized for and 
in the interests of peace, and not for and in the interests of 
war. It commends the movement toward friendly coun- 
sel and coéperation, as seen in the Hague Conference and 
the recent Peace Congress in New York City, and it de- 
plores the evils and expense of war, and urges upon min- 
isters and churches to aid in every proper way the efforts 
to bring about the peaceable settlement of international 
troubles. 

“ The General Assembly would also suggest that patri- 
otic occasions may be utilized by the ministry for pro- 
claiming the gospel of peace, and urging that the law of 
love be made the rule of life, not only for our own nation, 
but for all the world. 

“ The Assembly further expresses the hope that, at the 
approaching sessions of the Hague Conference, the repre- 
sentatives of participating nations may be able to unite 
in a plan of action that shall be a practical demonstra- 
tion to the world of the brotherhood of man, and bring 
a new emphasis upon the message of ‘peace on earth, 
and goodwill to men.’ ” 


<> 


The eighteenth of May is Peace Day in the schools. 
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‘¢ The Blood of the Nation.”’ 


We have had placed at our disposal 340 copies of 
President David Starr Jordan’s book, “The Blood of 
the Nation,” which we can sell in lots of 25 or more at 
15 cents per copy. No more copies of this book will 
be printed. It isa most valuable discussion of an im- 
mensely important subject, and all these copies ought to 
be taken at once by peace workers for use in promoting 
the peace movement. We can sell them, at the above 
rate, only in lots of 25 or more. 


<> -- 


News From the Field. 


The friends of peace in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
are making a vigorous effort to prevent the making of 
military drill compulsory in the High School. They 
have succeeded in inducing the school board to de- 
lay action, in order that further investigation may be 
made as tq the effects of the drill in cities where it has 
been tried. Mrs. Hollingsworth, Superintendent of the 
Peace Department of the W. C. T. U., at Colorado 
Springs, writes us that they hope to secure the general 
observance by the schools of the city of the eighteenth 
of May. 


The school board of Newton, Mass., has decided to 
have the eighteenth of May observed in all the schools 
of the city, and have so instructed the superintendent of 
schools. This action is due to the faithful and persistent 
efforts of Mrs. George F. Lowell, a member of the 
American Peace Society, who has shown what immense 
influence a single individual may have in a community, 
if only in earnest and full of faith in the rightness of a 
cause. 


The Pennsylvania State Peace Congress, which is to 
meet in Philadelphia May 16th to 19th, has received 
the cordial endorsement of the State’s delegation in 
Congress, which adopted the following resolutions on 
the 12th of March: 

Whereas, The solution of the problem of international 
relations by means of the establishment of permanent 
tribunals for the administration of right and justice 
between nations by peaceful means is one of the most 
cherished aims and traditions of our American diplomacy ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of 
Pennsylvania, in conference assembled, hereby endorse 
the proposed State Conference to consider the results of 
the second Hague Convention and to formulate prop- 
ositions to be submitted to the third Hague Convention. 

Be it further resolved, That we commend the plans 
for the proposed Pennsylvania State Conference to the 
people of our Commonwealth and pledge our assistance 
in carrying these plans into effect. 


Rev. James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, has given addresses during 
March at the Parker Memorial, Boston; the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Watertown, Mass.; Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y.; Episcopal General 
Seminary, New York; Episcopal Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia; Episcopal Divinty School, Alexandria, Va. ; 
St. Paul’s and All Saints Churches, Episcopal Clericus 


and Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va.; St. 
Paul’s Church, Peabody, Mass.; and the Lawrence 
Club of St. Matthew’s Church, So. Boston. At the 
middle of March Mr. Tryon spent some days in Washing- 
ton, during which he had interesting interviews with a 
number of the friends of peace in the Capital, both in 
Congress and out of it. He found the general feeling to 
be that Congress would not authorize the building of 
four battleships, but at most only two. Some of the 
opponents of extravagant naval increase, like Mr. Tawney, 
Mr. burton, Mr. Bartholdt and Senator Hale, hoped to 
be able to keep the program of construction down to the 
building of only one battleship to replace an old one 
going out of commission. The remonstrances against 
naval increase coming from business men and clergymen 
of many cities had much impressed Congress, and the 
lack of revenue was still more potent in its influence. 


The Secretary of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
Mr. II. C. Phillips, in response to letters sent to the 
college presidents of the country, has learned that about 
eighty-five institutions have held, or have under way, 
plans for special meetings, debates or oratorical contests 
(some fifty-five of the proposed occasions being public 
meetings). About fifty other institutions are planning 
to set apart occasions for other means of recognizing the 
movement, Still others, to the number of about fifty, 
express themselves as in hearty sympathy, and are hope- 
ful of holding some exercises, although plans are not yet 
developed. In all, two hundred and four institutions 
have made cordial and favorable response. 


Rev. E. Howard Brown, one of our Lecture Bureau 
speakers, who has spent some years at Paonia and 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, is now located at New 
Sharon, Iowa. His lecture, “ War against War,” illus- 
trated with over one hundred stereopticon views, has 
been given in a number of towns and cities and is 
declared to be “a strong and earnest plea,” which 
“deserves the highest recommendation.” 


In an address at the State Agricultural College at 
Amherst, Mass, on March 18, Edwin D. Mead, after 
summing up the important steps taken at the recent 
Hague Conference for the perfecting of machinery for 
the securing of justice between nations by regular judi- 
cial and other pacific methods, declared that “For our 
government, or any government party to the Hague con- 
ventions, to increase its armaments at such a time, in- 
stead of planning their decrease, is infidelity to the 
spirit of the Hague conventions and reaction from that 
great prophetic and imperative tendency which has in it 
the chief hope of salvation for the family of nations 
to-day.” That is.as “ true as preaching,” and the oftener 
it is uttered in the ears of the nation, the better. Mr. 
Mead has also spoken at several other important points 
during the past month. 


The Women’s Peace Circle of New York City devoted 
its monthly meeting at the Hotel Astor on March 2 to 
the subject of Rifle Practice in the Public Schools, which 
came in for the pretty severe condemnation of most of 
the women who took part in the discussion. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. C. Benedict, urged all the members to 
write letters of protest to the Board of Education, the 
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ground being that the boys were not sent to the schools 
to learn war tactics. 


Dr. M. R. Morden of Adrian, Mich., one of the few 
members of the American Peace Society in that part of 
the State, gave an interesting and instructive address, 
under the title of “ Peace Notes for 1907,” at a peace 
and arbitration meeting held at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Humphrey on Friday, March 13. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Peace Department of the 
W.C.T.U. Dr. Morden presented in his paper the 
chief attainments of the peace cause for the past year. 


Brevities. 


It is reported from Odessa that the boundary 
regulations in the Sakhalin island have been satisfactorily 
arranged, and that a treaty to this effect will soon be 
signed at Vladivostok between Russia and Japan. Half 
of the island was ceded to Japan by Russia at the close 
of the war, and the work of surveying the dividing line 
has been going on for some time. 


The Department of State at Washington has been 
informed by the governments of the Central American 
States that the Conventions agreed upon at the Peace 
Conference held in Washington in December, 1907, have 
all been approved by the various Central American 
legislative bodies, under the following dates: Nicaragua, 
February 15; Costa Rica, February 25; Salvador, Feb- 
ruary 27; Honduras, March 3; Guatemala, March 13. 

It is reported from the International Bureau of 
the American Republics at Washington that the erection 
of the new building for the Bureau, for which Mr. 
Carnegie has given three-quarters of a million dollars, 
will be commenced about the middle of this April. 


The Westminster (London) Gazette says: “If a 
sanitary engineer comes into your house and says that 
you will catch typhoid fever unless you alter your drain- 
age in such and such a way, you will be guilty of 
insanity if you do not follow his advice. But if a mili- 
tary or naval expert tells you that an expenditure of 
ten or twenty millions is necessary to protect you from 
invasion, you have ample warrant in history and experi- 
ence for thinking that he may be wrong, and that he 
will waste a good deal of your money if you give him a 
blank cheque.” 


The Ohio State Journal says that if they had in 
Columbus the amount consumed by the salute of twenty- 
one guns from each of the sixteen ships of the Pacific 
flotilla as it steamed away from the shores of Peru, all 
the men and women out of work in the city could have 
been fed all winter. The entire sum which the great 
cruise will cost, as estimated, would have given all of 
the cities of the United States of twenty thousand popu- 
lation and over at least fifty thousand dollars each for the 
support of those out of employment during the winter. 


On March 4 six of the thirteen conventions nego- 
tiated by the powers party to the recent Hague Confer- 
ence were ordered reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Secretary Root and 
Solicitor Scott of the State Department explained to the 
committee the purposes of the conventions. The treatise 
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acted upon are those against which it is thought no oppo- 
sition will be raised in the Senate, and relate to the fol- 
lowing: The opening of hostilities ; laws and customs of 
wars on land; rights and duties of neutral States and 
individuals in land warfare; the placing of submarine 
mines; bombardment of undefended towns by naval 
forces, and adapting the Geneva Convention principles 
to maritime warfare. These six conventions were ratified 
by the Senate on March 10. 

In an interview on March 8, Baron Takahira, the 
new Japanese Ambassador at Washington, said: “No 
more now than ever before do our purposes traverse the 
interests of any other people. Scrutinize our history, 
examine closely all that we have done within the last 
decade, and tell me whether you find one solitary indi- 
cation of any purpose other than that which any great 
member of the family of nations, self-respecting and 
careful of the welfare of its own people, but mindful 
also of the rights of other peoples, is bound to hold.” 

The Jnman Review, of Inman, Kan., says: “Teach 

your boys that are growing up not to shoot any living 
thing except in self-defense. Teach them that fighting 
and hunting belong to the savages of the past; that if 
they must shoot somebody or something, let it be those 
monsters in human form that are fattening on blood of 
the toiling millions, that are growing rich on the poverty 
and degradation of a multitude of men and women, of 
boys and girls. Not shoot them with bullets, but with 
paper wads, or rather wads of paper, on which is printed 
in clear type a plain account of their greed and cruelties. 
This is the big game that our youth should be taught to 
hunt. Hunt them with Bibles and ballots. Hunt them 
with facts and figures. Hunt them with supreme courts 
and supreme contempt.” 
: In a recent excellent letter to the Boston J/erald 
advocating the abolition of Evacuation Day, Edwin D. 
Mead said: “The devotion of two days in our precious 
year, Bunker Hill Day and Evacuation Day, to keeping 
ourselves hot about crazy old George III. and British 
redcoats, is not only a disproportionate emphasis which is 
ridiculous, but the celebrations, which now in their mere 
character have largely degenerated into vulgarity and 
noise, have become positively obnoxious and a hindrance 
to right feeling. They tend to keep open old sores which 
ought to have been healed long ago and contribute to 
maintain in certain circles an ill-will against England 
which has pernicious practical consequences.” 


The British army and navy estimates combined 
for this year are £3,000,000 more than last year, in spite 
of the efforts of the government to keep the budgets 
down. 


On the walls of the meeting room of a young 
men’s Lincoln Club at Five Points, New York City, 
hangs an old army musket. On it is painted in bright 
red letters just three words, “ War is hell.” It is said 
that a lot of folks have been shocked and impressed by 
this silent preacher, 


At Hillsboro, O., it is proposed to have in June a 
lawn féte party at which a series of papers will be read 
on these topics: Peace in the Home, Peace in the Church, 
Peace in the School, Peace in Society, Peace in the 
State, Peace in the Nation, Peace in the World. 


1908. THE 
General Fock and General Smirnoff have fought a 
duel at St. Petersburg to determine whether Smirnoff 
told the truth about Fock or the latter had had his 
“honor” injured by what the former had said of his 
conduct at Port Arthur. General Fock shot General 
Smirnoff mortally in the abdomen and thus proved that 
Smirnoff had lied and that his own conduct had been 
“honorable,” according to the ancient and — execrable 
code of the duel. Poor Russia! Poor any country in 
which this base and idiotic practice is still allowed by the 
government to any class of its citizens. But can any 
one give a shadow of reason why international dueling 
is any less base and idiotic than personal dueling? 


. It is reported from Washington that Secretary 
Root and Ambassador Bryce have determined to hold in 
abeyance the treaty forthe submission of the Newfound- 
land fisheries question to the Hague Court until the gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration between this country and Great 
Britain has been ratified. They believe that in this way 
the course of the Newfoundland treaty in the Senate 
will be facilitated. The general treaty with Great 
Britain will follow substantially the terms of the treaty 
recently concluded with France. 


. 
ee —— 


Is Japan a Menace to the United 
States ? 


BY REV. J. H. DEFOREST, D.D. 


[The author of this most illuminating article on Japan has 
been thirty-three years a missionary of the American Board in 
Japan. He is this year at home on vacation. He probably 
understands the Japanese people better than any other Ameri- 
can, and feels it his duty to do all in his power by word and 
pen to correct the false impressions of Japan which have been 
so unscrupulously circulated by our jingo press and so readily 
believed and spread by an ignorant public.—Eb. | 

What an unspeakable question! Up to the time of the 
tactless action of the San Francisco School Board of 1906, 
the friendship between the United States and Japan had 
grown into unique dimensions, until it was freely termed 
by the governments and peoples of both lands a Aistoric 
JSriendship. Certain it is that no nation ever felt so pro- 
foundly grateful to us for our sympathetic attitude of over 
half a century as did Japan. For our peaceful opening 
of Japan, when it was well known that any other nation, 
including even England, would have forced war on her; 
for our avowed readiness to grant equal treaties long be- 
fore any other nation would take that ground; for our 
cordial reception of thousands of her young men into our 
institutions of learning; for our priority in recognizing 
her rights in Korea; for our sympathy in her gigantic 
war against the aggressions of despotic Rassia; for our 
abounding aid in the recent famine,—for these and 
numerous other reasons, we have never bound any other 
nation to us by such golden cords of friendship. 

Thus Japan, from one end of the empire to the other, 
from throne to people, grew to thinking of us as she did 
of no other nation. That word of profound apprecia- 
tion and highest regard in all the East — teacher — was 
everywhere applied to us of the United States. 

Then came those San Francisco incidents, the school 
affair, and the wrecking of the restaurants, with our 
jingo-journal insulting writings about Japan. It was 


like a slap in the face from a trusted friend. The people 
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of Japan were astonished beyond measure, And before 
they could recover from their amazement, our sensa- 
tional press had declared war on Japan on the grounds 
that she was secretly making heroic efforts in her arsenals 
and navy yards, in purchasing vast amounts of war ma- 
terial, in accumulating a new war fund held mainly in 
Europe; that she was violating the open door; that she 
was quietly dumping her ex-soldiers by tens of thousands 
into Hawaii and California; that her spies were hovering 
around many of our most strategic fortifications; and, in 
short, that we would wake up some morning to find the 
Philippines and Hawaii under the Japanese flag, and an 
army of hundreds of thousands of veterans from Man- 
churian battlefields on our defenseless shores of the 
Pacific coast. 

Never in the history of our nation was there a more 
baseless, senseless and shameful agitation against a great 
and friendly people than we have witnessed here during 
the last year. Proud as I am of our great Republic and 
our glorious flag, I never was so ashamed of my country 
as during the past year. On returning to New England 
last May my amazement increased week after week in 
finding among all classes of even intelligent men and 
women a marked distrust of Japan, a vague atmosphere 
of suspicion, and a readiness to believe that Japan after 
all had a fearfully swelled head, and that she was a 
probable peril to us. Not only our yellow journals, but 
many of our really able dailies, and some of our religious 
journals, were circulating insinuations about all depart- 
ments of Japanese life. The widely credited charge of 
commercial dishonesty took the old form that, as Jap- 
anese could n’t trust each other, they had to have Chinese 
accountants in their banks! 1 have actually met returned 
travelers who, having had their checks cashed by Chinese 
in the Shanghai and Hongkong (British) bank at Yoko- 
hama, said that they saw Chinese in the banks and are 
only telling facts. Evidently not oye of these intelli- 
gent (?) travelers knew that Japan had one of the best 
banking systems in the world, with a powerful Central 
Bank that financed two wars; that there are six great 
special banks, some of which have their branches in all 
the world’s financial centres ; and that there are twenty- 
two hundred local banks regulated by careful laws; in 
all of which no shadow of a Chinese can be found. They 
did not xnow that Japan has some of the ablest financiers 
in the world, who have successfully solved the exceed- 
ingly difficult problem of turning the nation from a silver 
to a gold basis without deranging the business of the 
empire. 

Of course there is commercial dishonesty in Japan, 
as there always is whenever different nationalities meet 
and commerce begins with merchants ignorant of the 
language and with buyers traveling around the globe. 
You find it in Paris and London and in centres wher- 
ever the ignorance of one side invites the other side to 
take an advantage. This commercial immorality is 
especially brisk in the open ports of the East, brisk with 
contracts, trade marks and patents, brisk everywhere 
until the law steps in and forbids it. 

The only fair way to judge of Japan’s commercial dis- 
honesty is to bear in mind, first, that there are great 
business houses there that have stood for ages with as 
clean a financial record, with as high moral treatment of 
their employees, with as generous public spirit, as some 
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of our own splendid mercantile establishments; and that 
the government, as well as business men, is ceaselessly 
at work mending the defects in its commercial system. 
And next, would we not understand Japan better if we 
modestly remembered some of our colossal graft dis- 
closures, some of our “ Developing ” companies that have 
mercilessly exploited the East, the like of which are an 
amazement to Japan ? 

Another charge against the Japanese is of their wide 
sexual immorality. I sadly acknowledge that the charge 
is too true and that their vice takes some forms that 
shock our traditions. ‘Yet I submit that we ought to be 
very careful how we throw any special emphasis on this 
universal weakness of the human race, one that casts a 
very ugly shadow over our own land. If we must speak 
of the impurity of the East, let us humbly recall that 
New York City is reported to contain 50,000 abandoned 
women ; that every city in our Christian Republic has 
its Tenderloin district; that our divorces are rapidly 
increasing; that even our universities are tainted with 
the evil; and that the highest specialist authority in Eu- 
rope says that the widest spread disease in the world is 
a sexual one, and that nearly sixty per cent. of youth, 
chiefly in cities, become infected. [Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Family, at the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, Cleveland, Ohio.] In short, we 
are living in glass houses. No one should throw stones 
who forgets the shameful facts that too many of our 
travelers in the East and our soldiers there have surprised 
the people of the East by their low passionate appetites. 
It is not impossible that we may yet get moral help 
from those numerous Eastern families whose lines have 
never been broken down by immorality, but have per- 
sisted centuries and even millenniums, for no other cause 
than that their moral forces overpowered their immoral 
tendencies. 

More widely spgead by the press is the charge of 
brutality as seen in Korea. Doubtless the going of thou- 
sands of soldiers and adventurers there has resulted in 
many cases of brutality and gross injustice. It is always 
so when a stronger nation takes possession of a weaker 
one. What instances of overbearing violence our officers 
and soldiers were guilty of in the Philippines! Yet we 
judge our army there by the motive of the American peo- 
ple here. Soin Korea. While headed by that strangely 
incompetent and immoral Emperor, it became the land 
for all sorts of international intrigues, a real peril to the 
peace of the world. Japan’s protectorate, under the 
guidance of Prince Ito, the greatest statesman of the 
East, a man who loves peace and justice above all things 
save national honor, is the guarantee, if his life be spared 
from the hands of misguided Korean patriots like those 
who murdered Stevens, of the political, financial and 
moral reform of Korea. Nay, the splendid missionary 
movement going on there is, I believe, saved from the 
peril of political anarchy by Japan’s firm and just hand 
of authority. [Ladd’s “ With Marquis Ito in Korea.” ] 

But the most baseless of all charges has been that the 
Japanese are secretly plotting against us, and are getting 
ready to strike us suddenly and swiftly. Some of our 


blind politicians, and even some of our ably-edited papers 
(the magazines have done much better), have openly 
advocated a huge increase of army and navy simply to 
be safe from Japan! 


I wish such people could only 
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realize that Japan is our avowed and sincere friend, and, 
as I said above, that she regards us as her teacher. 
Now in Eastern ethics the teacher holds a most exalted 
place. He is the embodiment of moral as well as of in- 
tellectual authority. A Japanese could never strike one 
whom he regarded as his teacher. This moral thought 
has come out repeatedly in my personal intercourse with 
them. Before I left Japan a high official said to me in 
sorrow over the San Francisco incidents and the thought 
of possible war: “We can never fight America. She 
is our teacher!” 

Since my arrival in America I have received a pile of 
letters from Japanese students and officials thanking me 
for correcting some misunderstandings about them. One 
quotation from a letter containing the formal thanks of 
the Japanese students in the State University of Iowa, 
no one of whom I ever met, expresses the underlying 
thought of all the letters I have received: “ We believe 
we have nothing to warrant us in taking arms against 
this nation. On the contrary, we can never forget the 
good and friendly helpfulness that this nation has given 
us since our country was opened. In our ethical concep- 
tion it is unpardonable to take arms against our teacher 
and benefactor,” One more from a high official expresses 
the same thought in different words: “The war talk 
between Japan and the United States is absolutely dis- 
tasteful to the Japanese nation; it is preposterous; it is 
a crime against human conscience.” 

Now, my life has been largely spent among students 
and officials of Japan, and I know that the above quo- 
tations express their prevailing ethical thoughts. But 
students would n’t have these moral standards unless 
their teachers imparted them. Nor would teachers teach 
thus unless it were the sincere moral expression of their 
statesmen. And their warriors and statesmen would n’t 
have these ideals unless they reflected the thought of the 
Imperial line. The throne is the fountain of these same 
noble ideals, as His Majesty’s poem, on the breaking out 
of war with Russia, shows: 

‘*The foe that strikes thee, for thy country’s sake 
Strike him with all thy might. 
But while thou strikest, 
Forget not still to love him.” 

I venture to say that no Christian ruler ever surpassed 
this. Some of recent years have been absolutely shame- 
ful with their “mailed fist” sentiments. If our “ Re- 
member the Maine” could only have had some saving 
clause to tone down the spirit of revenge it fostered! 
Still, in the end we treated our defeated foe with noble 
generosity. But we did not surpass the kindness and 
consideration and humanity of the Japanese army and 
people towards their 72,000 Russian prisoners. They 
were as Christian in their fearful struggle as we were. 
I wish we could get that traditional idea wholly out of 
our Anglo-Saxon heads and hearts that those great 
Eastern peoples are “heathen” and “pagan.” I wish 
we might rise wholly out of our ignorance and prejudice 
and moral blindness, and realize the truly wonderful 
moral greatness of the Emperor and Empress of Japan 
and their people. Long before Perry got there, their 
moral ideal was expressed in these Christian-like words: 
“To the Samurai first of all is Righteousness, next life, 
then silver and gold. These last are of value, but 
some put them in place of Righteousness, But to the 
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Samurai even life is as dirt compared with Righteousness.” 
[ Knox, in “Japanese Philosopher.” } 

Now I submit that if these facts had been generally 
known there could have been no such successful jingo 
campaign last year. And we need to provide against 
the repetition of that shameful wave of distrust towards 
our true friend, Japan. For, instead of Japan’s being a 
menace to us, we were drifting badly into the condition 
of being a menace to her. 

Now why were we so exposed to this widespread 
suspicion against Japan? It was mainly because of our 
ignorance of Japanese history and of the political, educa- 
tional and moral ideals of the people. Ignorance is for- 
ever the soil in which suspicion and dislike thrive. Baron 
li-Kamon, who signed the treaty with Perry and was 
assassinated for that progressive act, knew how dangerous 
it was for his country to come in contact with Western 
nations, both sides so ignorant of the other. One of his 
famous stanzas is: “ Nothing is worse than the barrier 
to the communication of thought.” It was this barrier 
that has left its wake of hatred, assassinations and wars 
for a hundred years down to this last blunder — Russia’s 
contempt of Japan and her consequent severe punishment. 

The greatest barrier between the East and the West 
is the language. There is no other real gulf to the 
mutually helpful intercourse between the two halves of 
the human race. And just here, in spite of all our prog- 
ress and prosperity, we of the United States are miser- 
ably prepared for any worthy understanding of the great 
East. We are continually exposed to the ignorant or 
malicious interpretation of events by men who have only 
the faintest knowledge of the intellectual and moral life 
of Japan. .These men may have traveled in the East, 
nay, lived there for years. Some among them, through 
abounding sympathy, catch on to the real spirit of the 
people, but the majority are liable to mistake an open- 
port view for a national outlook, and are the victims of 
prevailing rumors and suspicions. 

Now Japan is the only nation that understands every 
nation of the East and the West. We with our Anglo- 
Saxon sense of superiority cannot compare with them ; 
for they have a large body of specialists who have lived 
in every land and know at first hand the histories and 
literatures of the world, so that they understand the char- 
acteristics of us all. Every able newspaper has on its 
staff men who read the newspapers and magazines of the 
lands they write about. The leading merchants who are 
sent abroad, and largely their clerks, know the language 
of the land in which they trade, and make their contracts 
in that language. Their ambassadors, ministers, consuls 
and military and naval attachés all know the language 
of the lands to which they are accredited. And in addi- 
tion to all this, they have both foreign and native spe- 
cialists in every department of world knowledge. In 
this way they are guaranteed against the mistakes and 
prejudices of ignorance. 

Contrast this with our condition. Is there a daily 
paper in our entire Republic that has on its staff an 
American who can read the Japanese and Chinese papers 
and magazines and books? Is there an American mer- 
chant in Japan or China who can read and write his 
contracts in either of those languages? In the recent 
wars — Boxer and Russian —did our government send 
out any army and navy attachés who could converse with 
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the natives without an interpreter? Have we ever had 
a minister or ambassador or consular agent in the East 
who was an expert in the language ? 

We have only to ask these questions to see how badly 
inferior we are to the Japanese in our preparation for in- 
ternational goodwill. How vastly better off England is! 
When I first went to Japan, thirty-three years ago, the 
language text-books I studied were written by the student 
interpreters of the English legation, and are to this day 
the leading books on the language, the history, the moral 
traditions and religious ideals of Japan. What a galaxy 
of scholars! Satow, afterwards minister to Japan, then 
to China; Aston, who became consul-general in Korea ; 
Mitford, whose “ Tales of Old Japan” should be in every 
school and town library; Gubbins and Lay, whose diction- 
aries every student of the language must have ; Chamber- 
lain, whose “ Things Japanese” and studies in the lan- 
guage are beyond criticism ; these and others, in my judg- 
ment, were essential elements in the formation of the 
alliance that has surprised the world and has made the 
mouth of Europe bitter. Everybody knows that English- 
men and Japanese are not over fond of each other. I’ve 
heard it several timesfromJapanese: “ Wehave notrouble 
in getting along nicely with Americans, but we can’t en- 
dure the English.” Everybody knows the English mer- 
chants in Yokohama so bitterly protested against the abo- 
lition of exterritoriality that the government had to police 
the houses of several Englishmen, to guard against their 
possible assassination. English diplomats in Japan from 
the days of Alcock and Harry Parkes have not been over- 
liked by the Japanese. Yet England bas the alliance, 
twice made. Had it not been for those exceptional 
scholars of hers, who could authoritatively interpret the 
soul of Japan to the government of England, it is safe 
to say there never would have been any alliance. 

But we of the United States, the land of colleges and 
universities, of liberty and progress, what have we in the 
East? The brunt of contact between the East and 
West this coming twentieth century is surely going to 
fall upon us more than upon any other nation, and we 
have not made even a decent beginning in the very first 
essentials of trustful intercourse. We are slovenly be- 
yond words in breaking down this dangerous barrier to 
the communication of thought. The only body of 
Americans who are capable of interpreting the East to 
the West is the small army of missionaries. And the 
latest voice from a hundred of them was their message 
last year, during the height of our newspaper war against 
Japan, to the effect that Japan has no thought of war 
against us, and that she would not think of breaking 
“the historic friendship” between the two countries. 
Apart from our embassy, which was in close touch with 
the Japanese government, and which repeatedly char- 
acterized our jingo falsehoods as “ ridiculous nonsense,” 
the missionaries were the only body of people capable of 
knowing the real heart of Japan. Our President, our 
Secretary of State and our Secretary of War repeatedly 
raised their voices against this senseless agitation against 
Japan, but the astonishing thing is that they seemed com- 
paratively powerless to prevent the persistent poisoning 
of the minds of the common people by our irresponsible 
sensational press. 

Our government has at last waked up to the absolute 
necessity of having a larger number of special students 
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connected with our diplomatic service. Until recently 
we had only one American interpreter in Tokyo, worked 
almost to death in the rush of war. Six new “student 
interpreters” have been recently sent to that post, and 
this is good for a beginning. I do not know whether 
any have been sent to China or not. But would it be 
rash to say that a great republic like ours, now the neigh- 
bor of 500,000,000 Orientals, ought to have several hun- 
dred specialists preparing for work in every department 
of diplomatic life out there, as well as here in customs 
and immigration affairs, and in Washington as trans- 
lators of important documents? Such a body of students 
would be of immense value to our government. 

But such men, being in government service, as a rule 
are not allowed to write for the public. The people 
need their interpreters apart from government officials. 
How is our daily press, that influences the millions, ever 
going to have hundreds of trained writers, experts in 
Eastern affairs? it is true that some splendid men, 
thoughtful, sympathetic, open-minded, are valuable writ- 
ers worthy of large confidence, even though they have 
no first-hand knowledge of the languages of the Kast. 
Yet, are we of the United States to be content with a 
few exceptional writers, while the many ignorant ones 
do the most writing and reach the masses in more con- 
vincing ways? The better part of our press succeeds in 
getting at the heart of Eastern affairs, but what wretched 
mistakes and false interpretations our people are exposed 
to from the ignorant press! 

For instance, last year, when the Imperial Rescript on 
education was read at some celebration in Hawaii, the 
word “emergency ” at once gave our jingoes their chance. 
It was said that the Mikado had sent a special message 
to the 60,000 Japanese in Hawaii to be ready for the 
impending emergency, and that could only mean that 
war with the {United States was close at hand! Had 
there been one writer on each of our influential papers 
who had read that Rescript in the original, and knew 
that it was customary to read it annually in every school 
in Japan, mission schools and all, it would have been 
impossible to have shoved that word “emergency” on 
the attention of the reading public of America. [ere is 
the inoffensive sentence: “ Always respect the Constitu- 
tion and obey the laws. Should emergency arise, offer 
yourselves courageously to the state, and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of our Imperial throne, coeval 
with heaven and earth.” 

Even some very ably edited papers fell into the error 
of arousing distrust against Japan on account of the 
alliance with England. One Congressman actually said 
that, in case Japan should attack us, England would 
have to join forces with her against us! Nothing but 
ignorance of the text of the treaty combined with vast 
ignorance of Japanese national character could ever have 
invented such misinterpretations. If an authoritative 
Japanese interpretation had been given, a school-boy 
would have seen its bearing. Here is such an inter- 
pretation: “That alliance has not abridged in any way 
the right of Great Britain or Japan to go to war of its 
own choosing ; but in that case the other party is under 
no obligation whatever to come to the assistance of its 
ally... . If the territorial rights of Japan or Great 


Britain in Eastern Asia or India, or the general peace 
in those regions, or the ‘open door’ in China, is threat- 
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ened by an aggressive and hostile action of a third 
power, then only are Japan and England to fight shoul- 
der to shoulder in defense of the just rights of one or 
the other of the two parties or both.” Surely this is an 
alliance for the peace of the world. But the fact that 
our daily press failed to instruct the masses about this 
alliance just when calm instruction was needed shows 
how our ignorance is liable to be used against the peace 
of the world. 

There is no other way to secure hundreds of com- 
petent mediators between the East and the West but 
for us to do as Japan has so splendidly done. We 
should send our gifted graduates to the East for the one 
purpose of becoming specialists in every department of 
Eastern life. They cannot go of themselves, therefore 
our universities should have three-year scholarships that 
would enable young men, on their return from the East, 
to become journalists, and ministers, and business men, 
capable of interpreting the East to our Chambers of 
Commerce, our churches and readers of the daily press. 
The government and our numerous universities and our 
expanding commerce owe it to the people of this great 
Republic that they be not again stampeded by a sensa- 
tional and semi-ignorant press as they were last year. 
The churches by their missionaries are doing their part; 
but for the peaceful coming together of the millions of 
the East with the millions of the West in mutual respect 
and on lines{of brotherhood, the government and our uni- 
versities, and even our Chambers of Commerce, should 
as soon as possible give a boom to this greatly needed 
movement. 

Europe does not like our expansion into the East as a 
mighty world power. Europe does not like the sudden 
rise of an Eastern power and her world-influence. Eu- 
rope’s unprincipied politicians want nothing so much as 
to set Japan and the United States in battle array against 
each other. A large part of our sensational and dis- 
graceful slanders against Japan originated in Paris, Ber- 
lin and St. Petersburg. It was those centres that actu- 
ally made some of our ablest statesmen shake their heads 
doubtfully over Japan. And so long as we are content 
with our ignorance of the East, the jingo influences of the 
whole world will have their largest successes on our soil. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass., April 1, 1908. 
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Some Fallacies of Militarism. 


BY CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D.D., 


Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 
[From The Independent of February 27, 1908.] 

President Roosevelt’s recent request for four new 
battleships this year, besides “plenty of torpedo boats 
and destroyers,” is only an incident in the swelling 
movement of an imperial drama, and shows in what 
direction the American republic is just now moving. 
This sort of thing has been going on during the last ten 
years with ever-increasing volume and momentum, and 
it is surprising that comparatively so few people have 
had anything to say about it. It is the most colossal and 
far-reaching development which is taking place in our 
day and generation, and yet, with the exception of an 
isolated protest here and there, our people have quietly 
acquiesced in the adoption of a policy which breaks 
completely with our most sacred traditions, and launches 
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the republic upon a course which is fraught at every step 
with peril and which may lead to unimaginable disaster. 
A little company of astute and brainy and determined 
men in Washington City, aided and abetted by keen- 
witted representatives of large vested interests, and 
encouraged and assisted by Mr. Roosevelt, has driven its 
plans through one Congress after another amid the tumul- 
tous acclamations of many newspapers, and with loud ho- 
sannas from rhetorical after-dinner speakers, until the 
world is made to believe that the whole American peo- 
ple has suddenly become wildly fond ef the pomp and 
circumstance of war, and is willing to set no limit to the 
outlay which may be necessary to make us the foremost 
military power on the planet. Already the prestige of 
the naval propagandists has become so formidable that 
when one ventures to lift up his voice against this wild 
and wicked squandering of a nation’s treasure on the 
implements of blood, he is met with the taunt that all 
protest or opposition will count for nothing, as the nation 
has made up its mind that it is not to be outmatched in 
weight and completeness of armament by any other na- 
tion upon the globe. Why is it that men in such sur- 
prising numbers have become ardent champions of the 
big club, or have at least been reduced to silence while 
the multiplication of battleships and cruisers goes steadily 
onward before their eyes? It ts because they are the vic- 
tims of a set of fallacies. They are caught in the meshes 
of plausible sophistries. They are captivated by a series 
of assumptions, all of them both specious and false. Let 
us look at some of these assumptions. 

1. “The navy is simply a police force. Don’t you be- 
lieve in a police force ? If you were attacked in the mid- 
dle of the night, would you refrain from calling the police 
patrol?” Of course we believe in the police force, both 
for cities and for nations. A nation must do business on 
the water as well as on the land. It must have its offi- 
cers and agents on land and sea. There are robbers on 
the waters, pirates along certain coasts. There must be 
armed vessels on all the seas —everybody knows this. 
The oceans must be policed. But the navy we are building 
is not a police force. It is not built to look after pirates. 
One-tenth of our ships could attend to all the pirates 
which the world can produce. We are building a mighty 
engine of destruction, getting ready for full-grown assas- 
sins who are going to break in on us at midnight. Who 
are these prospective cut-throats? Their names, fortu- 
nately, are well known. There are only four of them: 
England, France, Germany and Japan. No one else could 
break in on us, no one else could possibly make us afraid. 
These then must be the assassins. These are the mur- 
derers to be afraid of. We are not preparing for pirates, 
we are getting ready to knock off the head of one of our 
neighbors. In New York we have a police force, we 
must have it to direct the traffic, and to keep in subjection 
the rowdies and the toughs. How many policemen do 
we need? That depends on the size of the city and the 
extent of the lawless population. We do not add to our 
policemen in order to be able to whip the policemen of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, of Boston and Providence. 
A police force is always a small force because only a small 
force is necessary to keep the peace. But if New York, 


in a fit of frenzy, should want to fight the other cities of 
the country, then the police force would be no longer a 
police force; it would be a fighting force, an army. 


Our 
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great and growing navy is not a police force, — it is not 
built to look after rowdies ; it is a huge organization of 
brute force, bullying force, terrifying force, which can 
only produce irritation, ugly feeling and everlasting dis- 
turbance and commotion. 

2. “But if these four nations have great navies, we 
musi follow their example. We cannot afford not to do 
what they do.” So men say; but why not? We are 
not like them. Their situation is different from ours. 
They have enemies, hereditary enemies; we have not. 
Everybody says we have not. President Roosevelt says 
so. All our statesmen say so. All the statesmen of all 
the other countries say so. Moreover, these four nations 
are our special friends. We are coming closer all the 
while to England. Germany and America have never 
been such good friends as now. France and our republic 
have always gone hand in hand. Nobody outside of a 
pack of mischief-makers has ever dreamed that Japan has 
any feeling toward us but one of goodwill. We never 
have been entangled by the international complications 
of the wild and rude centuries that are gone. Why 
should we follow the example of nations who became 
embroiled centuries ago? Why should we squander our 
money in adopting a fashion which is not needed here, 
and which is so ruinous that the wisest hearts and heads 
of the Old World have groaned under it with an agony 
that is unspeakable ? 

3. “A nation unarmed is at the mercy of its neigh- 
bors.” So some men say, but it is not so. Mexico is 
not armed. She is not at our mercy. We cannot touch 
her, Suppose the President wanted to harm her; he 
could not do it. Suppose Congress wanted to wrong her ; 
it could not do it. Suppose that thousands of Americans 
wanted to rob her; they could not do it. Why not? 
God is in his world. Something in us would hold us 
back; God in us would protest. There is no other 
reason. Russia has no navy. Is she at the mercy of 
anybody? When she had a navy she was at the mercy 
of Japan ; now that she has no navy she is at the mercy 
of nobody. Why do not the nations pounce down upon 


her? Now is their opportunity. They cannot do it. 
Why not? There isa God. Men are not tigers; men 
are men. God’s in his world — that’s all. If all our 


ships were at the bottom of the sea we should not be at 
the mercy of anybody. No nation would attack us; no 
nation could attack us unless we deserved by our fool- 
ishness to be attacked. -All the protection that a nation 
needs in the twentieth century is a disposition in her 
rulers and statesmen to love mercy and do justly, and 
walk as a nation ought to walk. A lot of religious peo- 
ple are atheists in their reasonings and policies ; God is 
not in all their thoughts. 

4. “We have colonial possessions, and we must pro- 
tect them. How can you protect them if you do not 
gather them under the steel wings of a fleet of battle- 
ships?” So men ask. But this terror is born of a dis- 
ordered mind. When men become infected with the 
poison of militarism they have many of the symptoms of 
aman in delirium tremens. The world becomes filled with 
snakes, day and night are crowded with horrors, the 
universe is a hateful, hostile, hissing thing, and every 
moment gives birth to a new peril. “We have got to 
protect the Philippines,” men say with bated breath, as 
though all the nations were looking on with envious eyes 
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and itching hands, eager to snatch away from us our 
glittering treasure. ‘“ We must protect the Philippines! ” 
From whom? Tell us who wants the Philippines? 
Nobody. They are a white elephant which can be left 
out over night with safety. Nobody will take them. 
They are one of the heaviest burdens this nation has 
ever tried to lift. They have been a drain on us from 
the day we bought them. They would be a millstone 
around the neck of any nation. We could afford to pay 
to-day any nation a hundred million dollars to take them 
off our hands, and then we should be a gainer by the 
bargain. To spend hundreds of millions in protecting a 
thing which nobody wants — only men driven delirious 
by brooding always on war are capable of such grotesque 
and unfathomable stupidity. 

5. “To keep the peace we must prepare for war.” 
Some one said that long ago, and men have repeated it 
as though it were a word from the mouth of God. Its 
hollowness is evident to any one who will look into it. 
The fact is that to keep the peace we must prepare for 
peace. If you want war, then prepare for war, multiply 
your guns, burnish them and make them shine, practice 
with them, keep the air filled with the reverberations of 
the roar of cannon. Swing your fleet from one ocean to 
another just when hearts are most irritated. Fill your 
newspapers with accounts of what your ships are doing, 
crowd your magazines with pictures of torpedo boats 
and destroyers. Set all the young men of the country 
thinking and talking about war, and then some day war 
will come. It is inevitable! If a nation does not want 
to fight it must put up itssword. It is amazing that there 
is an intelligent man on the earth who cannot see this. 

6. “Our race is a fighting race. Men have always 
fought, therefore they always will fight, at least for ages 
yet tocome. The process of evolution is slow. Inter- 
national action has always been selfish, it always will be 
selfish. Washington said: ‘It is folly in one nation to 
look for disinterested favors from another. It has been 
so, and must be so forever.’ For generations, then, wars 
may be confidently expected. Preparedness is therefore 
a national duty.” The nomenclature of all this is modern, 
but this method of argument is primitive. A man who 
argues thus has a mind which works exactly like the 
mind of a South Sea Islander. The islander had always 
been a cannibal, his parents had been cannibals, and his 
grandparents and all his ancestors back for hundreds of 
thousands of years. He said: “We have always eaten 
people, and therefore we always will. Our tribe has 
always been selfish, and it always will be. I propose to 
keep my knife sharp.” Poor islander! he argued thus 
because he had never heard of Christ. Then one day he 
heard of him, and he quit eating people, and then his 
whole tribe quit, and a little later on all the tribes of the 
island quit, and nobody on the island ever thinks now- 
adays of eating human flesh any more. Men that tell us 
that what men have been they must always be, and that 
what nations have done they must always do, argue up 
to their light, but they do not possess much, and should 
the world follow them it will find itself in a ditch. 

7. “But is not this whole business a matter for the 
military experts? Who are you that you should set 
yourself above the Naval Board or call in question the 
conclusions reached by men who have given their whole 
life to military problems?” The answer is that the 
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military experts are entirely out of their province as soon 
as they begin to deal with problems of statesmanship. 
The naval policy of a nation is a question of statesman- 
ship, and the two indispensable qualifications in those 
who deal with it are spiritual insight and wide historical 
knowledge. It is for naval experts to determine how 
thick the steel plates ought to be, and how far a shell can 
be thrown, and how fast a steel ship can be driven, and 
what sort of fortification will render the most effective 
resistance ; but on all questions of national policy they 
should have no more to say than any other equally com- 
petent set of men. It is because the nations of the Old 
World have given themselves so largely to the guidance 
of military experts that modern civilization finds itself so 
handicapped and plagued. Military and naval boards 
have never said but one thing, and that is, “ More, more, 
more!” They see everything through the bore of a 
gun. There are many men in the American navy who 
are able in intellect and noble in character, and of whom 
the nation has a right to be proud, but their education 
has been technical, their range of experience has been 
narrow, and their labors have not fitted them to deal 
with the high and difficult problems of internationalism. 
It is high time we were listening to our scholars and 
merchants, our statesmen and prophets, to the men of 
wide observation and far vision, who, knowing what has 
been and able to interpret what now is, are best qualified 
to work out policies which will hold the republic true to 
her high destiny, and safeguard her from the perils by 
which so many empires have been overwhelmed. 


<> > - 


The Great British Nation Frightened 
of a Ghost! 


BY DR. ROBERT SPENCE WATSON, 


|The author of this appeal to the English Liberals is one of 
the most eminent citizens of England. He has himself per- 
sonally and alone successfully arbitrated more than one bhun- 
dred labor disputes. Since the death of Sir Joseph Pease he 
has been president of the British Peace Society.— Ep.] 

We Englishmen have some extraordinary peculiarities ; 
at all events, for the last fifty years we have lived on con- 
stantly recurring naval scares. We have always had the 
largest navy, generally as large or as powerful as those 
of any other two nations — often larger, but scares take 
no notice of facts. We never think that we are specially 
liable to be frightened of other people. We sing that — 

‘“We ne’er see our foes but we wish them to stay; 
They never see us but they wish us away.”’ 

We boast of how in war our great admirals never 
counted the odds, and yet our aim is to be able to crush 
any possible antagonist by simple preponderance of num- 
bers, weight and gun power. We hear constantly that 
our naval defenses (or offenses) are insufficient. Some 
naval expert who has, happily, not got his knowledge 
from actual warfare, declares that we were never so 
badly prepared to face some imaginary foe. Then there 
is a scare, not generally amongst the bulk of common- 
sense people, but started by this expert and his con/réres 
and gradually caught up by society, which is not a little 
dependent for its strange power upon the Services. 
Away go all prudence and all good, economical resolves, 
and money is poured out like water. In most of these 
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cases there is a pretense of something actually existing 
which we hold to give a kind of backing to the scare, 
It used to be the French who were doing such and such 
dreadful things, increasing their navy in some surrep- 
titious manner, bent on destroying the naval power of 
England. Now we have transferred this to the Ger- 
mans. There is no reason for this. There is not the 
slightest proof that Germany desires more than to hold 
her own. There is abundant proof that whatever Ger- 
many is doing, we have compelled her to do by our own 
action. But though it is not true, it gives a pretense or 
a pretext for the scare. We ourselves have, by starting 
a new kind of battleship, the “ Dreadnought,” thrown 
down the challenge to the world. So far as other peo- 
ples are concerned, we are confronted simply by a ghost. 
They have done nothing but talk. Our fear arises from 
nothing. We have laid down the spending of huge 
sums of money over a number of years. But then we 
are told, ** Ah, yes, but look at what Germany proposes 
to do!” We do not ask how and when the means of 
carrying out her proposals will be in her hands. They 
are merely on paper, and we must therefore abandon all 
idea of reduction of armaments or any question of ex- 
pense. We did think of such things two years ago. 
We seemed to believe that the waste of wealth upon 
that which creates nothing might be stopped by asensible 
and fair agreement between nations. but there has been 
the Hague Conference since then. Upon the one ques- 
tion upon which all other nations were agreed we re- 
fused to meet them, and to abandon the right of capturing 
private property at sea during war, and this avowedly 
because we have the greatest number of ships to do this 
particular kind of stealing, apparently forgetting that 
we have also the greatest number of merchantmen which 
can be stolen, and of which other peoples may rob us. 
As we would give nothing whatever up, we can hardly 
expect that we ean get our neighbors, who are avowedly 
in the matter of navies weaker than we are, to believe 
much that it was actually an honest declaration on our 
part, that we desired the reduction of the armaments of 
the world. 

Bat the Great British nation frightened of a ghost! 
Let us see in a word what this means: 

At the present time we have seventy-five battleships 
and armored cruisers against forty-one possessed by 
France and Germany. We are called upon to go on 
building “ Dreadnoughts,” the largest of all. As we 
have built one “Dreadnought,” and as we have an- 
nounced our intention of going on building others during 
the next twelve years, until we shall have at the end of 
the time eighteen ships equal to our present “ Dread- 
nought,” Germany, France, America, and other nations, 
think that they must go and do likewise so far as they 
can. It is quite true that the “ Dreadnought” will be 
superseded as every other battleship has been, and that 
the day will come when it has to be thrown on to the 
scrap-heap. ‘That is nothing to our naval experts. It is 
the nation’s money which is being wasted. But now the 
Germans, of whom we seem to be peculiarly afraid for 
no reason whatever, have laid down a program that in 
the same length of time they will build nine ships equal 
to our “ Dreadnought.” So that, at the end of the time, 
we shall have eighteen of these big ships to Germany’s 
nine, and this is without counting at all the great num- 


ber of ships we have now which are not yet on the 
scrap-heap, but good active ships. If we take these into 
account we find that, at the present time, we have not 
only a double superiority to Germany alone, but we have 
sixty-two battleships and armored cruisers against fifty- 
one which Germany and France have; or, to put it in 
another way, sixty-one against seventeen which Germany 
has. 

Of course, now that the “Dreadnought” has been 
launched and is carrying defiance to all other peoples, 
we shall be told that we must count in Dreadnoughts 
only, but this is not reasonable. I do not want to 
enlarge apon this matter. It has been admirably treated 
in a pamphlet containing three articles, by Mr. Massing- 
ham and Mr. Morgan Browne, and in the valuable cir- 
cular signed by Sir John Brunner, M.P., and Mr. J. A. 
Murray Macdonald, M. P., entitled “The Liberal Party 
and the Estimates : a Statement and Appeal.” But I do 
wish most strongly to bring before such members of the 
Liberal Party as I can reach the fact that all this is abso- 
lutely contrary to what we have always professed. In 
this matter we are doing the work of the Tory Party, 
and the dirty work of the Tory Party. We are deeply 
pledged by our Members of Parliament from the Prime 
Minister downwards to the reduction of expenses upon 
armaments. Here the cry is enormously to increase 
them, and the whole of this money is to be got, not 
from an ideal reservoir of wealth, the State, but the peo- 
ple themselves. That only means we are to pay for this 
waste. The poorest are to be taxed for these ships, and 
the taxes fall far the most heavily upon those who can 
least afford them. It will be an iniquity if we give way 
upon this matter. It is not one to be argued about; it 
is one to be fought to the very end. It is no use pre- 
tending that we will save a little here and save a little 
there. We want the money which we are going to 
throw away over battleships and over their guns and 
ammunition. We want it for good, useful and most 
important purposes, and we ought to see that our mem- 
bers carry out that which they have led us to expect. 

BensuHam Grove, GATESHEAD, 

February 20, 1908. 
— 


Safety of the Republic Does Not Lie in 
Professional Soldiers Trained to Kill. 


In a recent speech in the House of Representatives, 
when the Army Appropriation Bill was under considera- 
tion, General Isaac R. Sherwood of the Toledo (Ohio) 
District, said : 

«“ Let us not fail to note that all the great students and 
scholars and humanitarians on both sides of the Atlantic 
are to-day for peace and arbitration. The ethical move- 
ment of the age is against standing armies and big 
navies. No man of heart or capable thought believes 
that a big army and navy are messengers of peace. Even 
an ordinary dog fancier knows better. He knows that 
peace among the canine tribe would never be promoted 
if every man should breed and train a fighting bulldog. 
And the dogs of war, whether canine or human, are just 
the same. [Applause and laughter. ] 

“The commerce of peace has wings of white, and her 
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mission is the uplifting and betterment of man. She 
would never crimson the ocean with blood and our fair 
land with ghastly skeletons. We need no big standing 
army in times of peace. Cut down the army to the 
peace basis before the Spanish-American war. Give the 
$20,000,000 thus saved to the veterans that made the 
union of these States permanent forty-three years ago. 

“ The people whom I represent, living along the south- 
ern shores of Lake Erie (Toledo), want peace and repose 
and a fair chance in life’s industrial battles. We are 
opposed to wasting the energies of business and com- 
merce in idle armies that consume our substance and 
produce nothing. We know the better way and we 
like it. 

“ England and the United States for the past eighty- 
five years have shown the better way, on 3,000 miles of 
Canadian border, by an exchange of notes by which the 
‘fleet,’ the ‘navy’ of both countries, on all the Great 
Lakes is limited to six vessels, none to be over one 
hundred tons burden; and the land border does not 
have a ‘fort’ or Chinese wall to ‘ protect’ its citizens. 
By this effective, inexpensive, humane agreement vast 
sums that might have been spent on armies and navies 
are used to promote the benign pursuits of peace. 

“No black-nosed cannon, on either shore, point 
threatening messengers of death at the great steel 
freighters that plow these placid waters, and no armored 
ships of war with idle guns and idle men will ever be 
needed to protect the freighted transports of peace, 
amity and prosperity. What we ask, what we have a 
right to demand, is that a part of the millions now 
wasted on armored ships of war and idle armies be 
devoted to the improvement of our rivers and harbors, 
to give impetus and opportunity to the advancing empire 
of a wholesome and beneficent industrial life. 

“ Who says we cannot afford to do justice to the 
veterans because reckless extravagance and criminal 
waste have caused a disastrous money panic, resulting in 
failing revenues? Cut down the enormous expenses 
and the way is easy. In 1890 the total appropriations 
for the support of the government totaled $385,522,267. 
In 1907 the total expenditures amounted to the enormous 
sum of $944,848,268. This includes the big deficit of 
$24,051,257 reported to the present Congress. Here is 
the startling increase of $459,325,901 over the appropria- 
tions for 1890 for a sfgle year. These figures indicate 
a criminal waste of the people’s energies, of not less 
than $300,000,000 for one year alone. And the indiffer- 
ence of the masses of our people to this unparalleled 
extravagance is one of the most discouraging features in 
the decadence of patriotic devotion to public duty. 

“The safety of the republic is in patriotic hearts and 
homes, and not in professional soldiers trained to kill for 
hire. A citizen soldiery established the republic and a 
citizen soldiery preserved it from dissolution. 

“The hour is due to strike the death knell of militarism 
and imperialism —twin devils of rapacity and greed. 
The hour has come to call back the republic of our 
fathers to itsown. The hour is at hand to cast off the 
greed of empire and return once more to the plain 
simplicity of Jeffersonian Democracy. It was in the 
first year of the nineteenth century that the author of 
the Declaration of Independence rode up to our national 
Capitol on horseback to kill the deadening power of 
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Federalism and start the new republic on its true 
career, Let us hope and pray that in this epoch-making 
year a second Jefferson will arise, inspired with the 
same irrepressible genius of Democracy, and redeem 
this nation from imperialism and militarism now sucking 
drop by drop the life-blood of a great, brave, patient 
people.” 


<> -- 


The Churches and the Big Navy Craze. 


Several hundred of the clergymen of the city of New 
York, representing every religious body in the city, have 
united in a powerful protest against the proposed extrav- 
agant increase of the navy, which they have sent to their 
Senators and Representatives. They say: 

‘*We, the undersigned clergymen of New York city, voic- 
ing, as we believe, the sentiments of many thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens, earnestly protest against the extravagant demand 
for an addition of over $60,000,000 in the form of four new 
battleships, cruisers, etc., to the naval budget of last year, in- 
asmuch as no danger threatens the country not known last 
April, when President Roosevelt told the world: ‘ We are no 
longer enlarging our navy. We are simply keeping up its 
strength. The addition of one battleshipa year barely enables 
us to make good the units which become obsolete.’ Sixty- 
five per cent of the national income is now expended on war 
past and present. The increase of our naval budget has re- 
cently been used in the French Assembly as a reason for 
increasing its own; is largely responsible for the increase of 
armaments among Asiatic nations; and is well-nigh certain 
to retard the reduction in the armaments of the world for 
which we haveso long been waiting. The growing discontent 
throughout the world at the appalling increase of waste of 
national resources must be heeded. We feel that this protest 
is the more necessary inasmuch as there are various new and 
effective methods now available for promoting international 
friendship and rationally settling difficulties, which these new 
demands seem to ignore.” 

In the long list of signers of this noteworthy protest 
are the names of many of the most distinguished men in 
the American pulpit, men like Bishop Potter, Bishop 
Greer, Dr. Parkhurst, Charles E. Jefferson, Thomas R. 
Slicer, Rabbi Wise, William R. Huntington, Frederick 
Lynch, Charles P. Fagnani, William Adams Brown, 
Leighton Parks, R. S. McArthur, Henry A. Stimson, 
Ballington Booth, Frank O. Hall, J. Ross Stevenson, 
William Hayes Ward, Charles Cuthbert Hall, Leighton 
Williams, William T. Sabine, and Newell Dwight Hillis. 

A similar protest has been sent to Congres by a large 
body of the ministers of Boston. If this 1ad not the 
great volume of the New York protest, it had relatively 
a larger proportion of the clergy of the city, and was a 
notable expression, signed by nearly one hundred and 
fifty ministers of all churches, and even more remarkable 
for the quality than the quantity of its signatures. 
Among these Boston protesters are Edward Everett 
Hale, Alexander Mann, Francis H. Rowley, Charles E. 
Beals, Charles G. Ames, James DeNormandie, Frederick 
B. Allen, Frederick E. Emrich, Edward Abbott, Luther 
T. Townsend, Christopher R. Eliot, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Charles F. Dole, Edward Cummings, Woodman Brad- 
bury, John R. Gow, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Bradley 
Gilman, Joseph H. Crooker, Alexander McKenzie, Samuel 
C. Bushnell, Reuben Kidner, George L. Paine, Samuel W. 
Dike, William H. Cobb, James B. Brady, Lewis B. Bates, 
James L. Barton, Paul Revere Frothingham and Bishop 
Mallalieu. 


“It is refreshing,” 


says the Boston Advertiser, “to 
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see the American churches waking up at last to the 
fact that the world’s inordinate naval program presents 
a great moral issue. ‘This protest of the clergymen of 
New York and Boston, with similar ones from other 
cities, is a memorable act. Our churches have too long 
abdicated their proper leadership in this imperative 
matter. This solemn protest by so great and eminent a 
hody cannot be dismissed as careless or inconsiderable. 
The protest is itself a condensed and intense argument, 
which should startle the country into soberness. It is to 
be hoped that it is the forerunner of a hundred such, 
with sermons everywhere to match, rousing the American 
churches to a more worthy part in the most urgent serv- 
ice of our time. 

“For the war against war is the commanding cause of 
to-day, as the war against slavery was the commanding 
cause of the period before us. Mr. Carnegie put it rightly 
the other day when he said that the great duty of our 
generation is to put a stop to man-killing, as the great 
work of Lincoln’s generation was to put a stop to man- 
selling. It would hardly seem as if this needed to be 
said to disciples of the Prince of Peace. Yet there was 
never a war so bad that the clergy in plenty have not 
been found ready to bless it; and so many of them to- 
day are found ready to apologize for the world’s crushing 
armaments and to boom the big navies, that it is little 
wonder that the plain people are moved to ask, as they 
have had to do in the face of the same men’s attitude 
often toward lawless and corrupt wealth and other gross 
wrongs and public menaces, what the Christian church 
is for. 

“We see all the melancholy old phenomena of the 
anti-slavery struggle repeated. Indeed, one of the lead- 
ing religious journals of the country gave conspicuous 
place and apparent endorsement the other day to an 
article by an eminent college president in which, by way 
of plea for a stronger navy, he condemned as un-Christ- 
like the effort to abolish militarism, linking it distinctly 
with the old struggle against slavery, which he also pro- 
nounced un-Christlike. Christ would have taught us, 
he urged, not to war against the institution of slavery 
itself, but simply to try to make the slaves and their 
masters more honorable and faithful slaves and masters! 
It was a grewsome reminder of a record of shame. If 
there be one thing for.which religious men should strive, 
it is that in the war against war, into the thick of which 
we have now come, the American churches may be saved 
from the mournful part into which so largely they were 
betrayed in the war against slavery. 

“It is a capital misfortune that our religious journals 
are so often in this matter the organs of compromise and 
timidity, plausible apologists for what now is or worse, 
and ingenious discouragers of reform, yet failing again 
and again to give just expression to what is really pro- 
phetic and courageous in their own religious bodies. At 
a time when the military and pension expenses of this 
republic are two-thirds of its entire revenue, with a bare 
third of our national resources left for constructive pur- 
poses, and when the world’s most awful present problem 
is that of its burdensome armaments, we find certain 
religious newspapers declaring that the citizens of the 
republic, even the trained minds of the pulpit, men emi- 
nently charged with the shaping of public opinion, ought 
not In propriety to petition or protest upon this great 


matter, but should simply leave it to ‘the government”! 
They are not called upon or are not competent to exercise 
judgment! Paralysis and anaemia in a democracy could 
not well go farther. These teachers must needs, of 
course, give the same counsel to the people and pulpit of 
England and Germany, whose governments are now 
engineering naval increases greater than our own, and of 
Russia, on the eve of building its new billion-dollar navy. 
Whether their logic would quail if the present demand 
at Washington were for fourteen or forty new $10,000,- 
000 battleships instead of four, it would be interesting to 
know. Is there perhaps some stage at which the plain 
people of the republic, or their bishops and other clergy, 
might properly in the eyes of these mentors do some 
thinking of their own on this subject, and respectably 
open their mouths? 

“There is no such folly or pusillanimity as for men to 
indulge in pious declamation about the madness of the 
rivalry of the nations in their great armaments, which 
have now become vastly more a provocation than a de- 
fense, and then refuse to codperate in any positive effort 
to check the extravagance. The only way to begin the 
limitation of armaments is to begin. 

“ There is nothing whatever that is occult or esoteric in 
this question of gigantic armaments; to pretend that 
there is, is to deceive the people. ‘To counsel a sup- 
posedly self-governing people to play the ostrich and 
bury its head in the sand is a hoary old trick, by which 
timid men shirk decision and by which any evil or good 
cause on earth may be helped or hindered. The question 
of the wisdom or the morality of these awful armaments 
and their mad increase is no expert or technical question, 
but a great question of public policy, upon which it is the 
duty of every thoughtful citizen of the republic, and 
especially every leader of public opinion, to form a judg- 
ment on the basis of known facts, subject to revision 
through any new fact, and to make his judgment felt. 
If he forms his judgment superficially, or expresses it 
carelessly, it is surely a grievous fault. More grievous 
is it to be so cautious as never to have an opinion on 
great issues, and especially never an influential one on 
the right or heroic side. 

“The capital recreancy of a democracy is to shut its 
eyes and ‘call on Hercules.’ A democracy which gives 
its ‘government’ blank cheques has ceased to be a 
democracy ; and the assumption that, in this day of pub- 
licity, on matters of the scope of that under discussion, 
governments have private knowledge pigeon-holed which 
affects the fundamental issues, may be dismissed. The 
President has no significant knowledge which he does 
not share, and which he is not under obligation to share, 
with the naval committee, which has to decide and to 
make appropriations; and we are quite sure that Senator 
Hale would promptly inform any troubled clerical or lay 
mind that the essential terms of the problem are all in 
the hands of the public. It is not a question of access 
to knowledge adequate for intelligent practical judgment, 
but of political philosophy and virtue ; and it is reassuring 
to see the present energetic exhibition of virtue on the 
part of the clergymen of New York and Boston. It was 
high time that action began in the house of God.” 

— 

Remember that the Seventeenth International Peace 

Congress meets in London, July 27, and prepare to go. 
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Why Don’t They Stop the Wicked 
War Talk? 


BY REV. R. E. M’ALPINE. 
[From the Christian Observer.] 

This afternoon a young student of the local Middle 
School was in my study with a few questions about his 
English lessons, after which we drifted to other things. 
Presently he asked most earnestly, “ What is the meaning 
of all this war talk in America? Do the people over 
there really understand us Japanese ?” 

“No,” I said, “they do not understand you people as 
well as you understand them. When people of America 
look beyond their own country, it is usually to Europe; 
it is only of late years that they have paid enough atten- 
tion to Japan to learn the difference between this land 
and China. And now the thing which has caught their 
attention most is Japan’s prowess in war; they think that 
Japan, having gotten the taste for war in her struggle 
with Russia, is now eager to have another trial of strength, 
with America.” 

“ What,” he said, “are they really so illy-informed 
about us? Can’t you missionaries do something to tell 
them we don’t want war?” 

“T.ast summer,” I replied, “all the missionaries at 
Karuizawa and at other places signed a paper which 
was printed and widely circulated at home, in which we 
tried to do that very thing, but it seemed to have no ef- 
fect. Some newspapers want to print only things which 
will make their paper sell, so they won’t stop printing 
scarey talk about war.” 

“ Well, won’t you please do what you can to stop this 
war talk?” 

I am afraid it is not in my power to do anything effective, 
but at least I am going to try, and, with that in view, offer 
the following remarks, which I wish could be read by every 
person in our homeland: 

1. Both of Japan’s modern wars have been forced 
on her; she has never sought war, and in these she ex- 
hausted every means to avoid the awful thing. A full 
knowledge of the facts in the case of both the war with 
China and that with Russia will prove the truth of this 
assertion ; if it had been possible to avoid war with safety 
to the very life of this nation, Japan would have avoided it. 

2. At present, between Japan and America, there 
is no such question up, nothing at all vital to the inter- 
ests of either nation. Japanese workmen would like to 
come to America,— and some of us think they compare 
most favorably with the choice-smelling riff-raff annually 
dumped on our shores from the nations of Europe,— 
but if America makes up her mind (in obedience to the 
sandloters of San Francisco) that she does n’t want and 
won’t have the Japanese workmen, then that is a mat- 
ter for diplomatic agreement, not for war. That it is 
easily within the range of diplomacy is proven by the al- 
ready-accomplished agreement just made between Japan 
and Canada. There is absolutely no cause for war now. 

3. Further, the historic friendship which has always 
existed between the two nations since Perry’s expedition 
is a very real sentiment with the Japanese; it grieves 
them deeply now to hear the mere mooting of a rupture. 
Again, the interests of commerce hold a commanding 
place in the question. America buys some seven-tenths 
of all the products of Japan, and were this stopped, the 
financial ruin of the nation would be complete. Her 
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present financial condition since the last war is not at all 
easy, and the Cabinet has just consented to voluntarily 
postpone military and naval undertakings of some sixty 
million yen annually for three years, before presenting 
their budget to the Diet, but even so, they are going to 
have a very narrow escape from defeat of the whole 
budget — if they do escape. 

These things being so (and they are the common 
knowledge of “ the man in the street ” here), it is simply 
wicked for the people in America to keep up this sus- 
picious talk of Japan’s planning for war! Japan is not 
planning for war. But if this wicked talk continues 
until the Japanese become convinced that America is 
planning such a thing, what then? And that conviction 
is already beginning to form in some minds among this 
high-strung people. During a recent visit to Tokyo I 
was informed that around the capital they are beginning 
to shake their heads, saying America is determined to 
have war, but that some way or other it must be staved 
off till after the exposition of 1912. That after that 
there will be no help for it, as Japan seems obliged to 
fight for her life about every ten years — China, 1894; 
Russia, 1904; America, 1914. Now, then, suppose the 
“yellow press” of America continue this irresponsible 
talk till they get the above idea firmly fixed in the mind 
of this people, then what? If Japan feels that her life 
is at stake, of course she will fight,— and fight in the same 
swift, accurate and desperate way she did against Rus- 
sia. She would give some mighty blows, and the shock 
of the struggle would jar the world in its orbit; myriad 
lives and billions of money would be wasted in the in- 
human struggle, and the whole earth would wring its 
hands and weep in voiceless woe. 

Ultimately Japan would sink down exhausted by the 
sheer overweight of her foe; the big brutal “heavy- 
weight” pugilist would gain the victory. But what a 
victory! Oh! the very thought of it is enough to make 
angels weep. If our nation were so wicked as to pro- 
voke such a struggle, the God of Justice might reach 
down and hold him still, till little David could chop off 
his horrid head with his own sword. 

And talk of mission work in such aconnection! Why, 
after such a record, our very name would be a stench in 
the nostrils of the human race, and if ever we ventured 
to presume to act as teachers of religion, we should be 
hooted off the earth in shame and disgrace. 

The very thought of such a war reeks with the odors 
of the pit; the marks of the arch-demon’s direction are 
scarcely disguised! And yet even good sensible Christian 
people at home are calmly considering the probability of 
such a war taking place. If only one could for a while 
borrow the angel’s trumpet and go flying through the 
heavens, crying, “ Woe, woe, woe!” in regard to this 
awful matter, possibly something like pause might be 
given to it. If the press of America has any sense of 
responsibility whatever, this war talk will be stopped. 
May the Lord bring his people to their senses, and 
through them wake the nation to righteousness. 

NaGoya, JAPAN. 

a . 

The London peace workers are preparing to furnish 
free hospitality at the Peace Congress to foreign delegates 
who do not prefer to go to hotels at their own expense. 
Let there be a big American delegation. 
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Philadelphia Friends’ Remonstrance 
Against Increase of the Navy. 

The following noteworthy remonstrance against the 
further increase of the navy was sent to Congress on the 
9th of February : 

To the Congress of the United States: The Peace 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia respectfully enters 
an earnest protest against the authorization at this session 
of Congress of the building of four new battleships, with 
cruisers, docks, etc., aggregating an expenditure in excess 
of $60,000,000. 

Your remonstrants urge the following considerations 
in support of their protest: 

The unprecedented rapid growth of our navy can be 
justified on grounds of grave national peril only. 

No such peril appears in any direction. On the con- 
trary, within a year the action of the second Hague 
Conference did away with the bombardment of unforti- 
fied towns, and three-fourths of the countries of the 
world went on record as advocating the protection of 
private property at sea in time of war. Assurance was 
given of the establishment of a Court of Nations at The 
Hague, and the cause of international arbitration treaties 
received renewed life. 

The relations of our government with other countries 
are amicable and give promise of stable peace. Those 
in positions of authority and knowledge in America and 
in Japan assure us that the recent questions at issue have 
never threatened a break in the friendly relations of the 
two countries, but that the deplorable agitation of the 
public mind was created by misinformed persons and a 
sensational press. 

The vast and constantly increasing expenditure for 
naval purposes is adding to the burden of taxation, in a 
time of financial uncertainty and business depression. 
Such expenditure diverts national revenue from useful 
and productive projects of internal development and 
improvement now urgently demanded by the needs of 
the country to facilitate commerce and promote the 
general welfare. 

History teaches that the immunity from foreign wars 
and aggression, enjoyed by our country, is due not toa 
great navy and an imposing military establishment, but 
to our national policy of friendliness, candor and pure 
intent in international affairs. This policy has made 
“ American diplomacy ” a term of honor among nations. 

The policy of naval and military expansion is new to 
our country. It suggests a change of base from the 
principles of our fathers; an attitude of unrest, self- 
assertion and display that is undignified and out of keeping 
with our national genius. 

A large and rapidly increasing part of our population 
has come to the United States to escape economic, social 
and governmental conditions, created by military bur- 
dens and the inheritance of old wars. These citizens 
are not in sympathy with a movement to restore them to 
a condition from which they sacrificed much to be free. 

There is a growing sentiment, already widely enter- 
tained, that war is a barbarous method that settles con- 
troversies on a basis of mere physical force and not of 
justice and righteousness. Arbitration, on the contrary, 
appeals strongly to our people as a method based on 
equity and reason. 
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By reason of the progress of recent years, and the 
facilities afforded at The Hague, international arbitration 
is as much a part of the world’s government as the law 
courts are part of the national life. For two civilized 
nations to rush into arms over a controversy that can be 
settled rightly only by judicial action is regarded now as 
an act of criminal folly. 

Hence it appears that the naval force should be re- 
garded only as national police. Your remonstrants 
believe that our present navy is amply large for this 
purpose, and should not be increased. Any large addi- 
tion to our present force is likely to become a menace 
and source of danger rather than a protection. 

Therefore your remonstrants urge upon you, as chosen 
representatives of the people, the defeat of this proposed 
legislation, because they believe it to be inexpedient and 
unnecessary, wasteful of the national revenue, contrary to 
our historical development and national genius, at vari- 
ance with the sentiment of a large proportion of the 
people of the United States, and contrary to the ir.ter- 
national policy of a Christian nation that has stood be- 
fore the world as a leader in peace and an exponent of 
justice and friendliness. 

Signed by authority and on behalf of the Peace Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Joun B. Garrett, President, 
Srantey R. Yarnarr, Vice-President, 
Josnua L. Batty, 

Isaac SHARPLESS. 


Peace ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA, 
20 S. Twelfth Street, 

H. W. Caprury, Secretary. 


-—<> ++ 


For the Sake of Peace! 


ERVING WINSLOW. 

To his most august sovereign the native of Japan 
humbly represents that justice to men of the dark races 
requires that the Japanese navy should be made large 
enough to maintain peace in the East. 


” 


The Russians entreat the “ Little Father” to see to it 
that his naval power shall be sufficient to control the 
jealous menace of western Europe and the East to the 
peace of the world. 


The Kaiser’s subjects demand that the divine right 
which preserves the balance of power in Europe shall 
be supported by a navy which can enable it to enforce 
universal peace. 

The will of the majority in the Republic of France 
wastes the economies of her frugal people and exhausts 
her resources, already drained by militarism, to increase 
her naval armaments so that she may insist upon peace. 


The Italian, in his desperate poverty, acquiesces while 
his royal master secures the peaceful supremacy of the 
Mediterranean by the creation and maintenance of the 
requisite force of battleships. 


x 


The men of the British Empire desire that Edward 
VII, the “ Peacemaker,” shall be able to justify his title 
by a naval power sufficient to command peace. 

American citizens hurrah for the Preacher of 
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righteousness, because the enormous navy for which he 
clamors is necessary to enforce peace among the nations, 
if they misbehave. 

Thus-—- for the sake of peace —the blind leaders of 
the blind press on to bankruptcy and ruin, while tariffs 
and taxes grind the faces of the poor—the men who 
work, or starve for the want of it, and the women who 
weep — or do worse. 

O Peace, what crimes are committed in thy name! 


To the Representatives of Leading Busi- 
ness Organizations and Others. 


On March 20, the Committee of the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference on Business Organizations sent out the 


following circular: 


Dear Sir: The second Hague Conference has been 
a source of great encouragement to the advocates of 
international arbitration. The agreement for an inter- 
national court of prizes, and the decision that an offer of 
arbitration must always precede the employment of force 
for the collection of debts, are only two of the many 
exceedingly valuable results definitely accomplished by 
the fourteen elaborate conventions actually adopted. 
But the most important service rendered by the Confer- 
ence was, that by its specific recommendations, and by 
its substantial unanimity in endorsing the principle of 
international arbitration and the project for an Interna- 
tional High Court of Justice, it opened the way for im- 
mediate efforts to secure : 

1. A prompt confirmation of the conventions prepared 
by the Conference for the final approval of all the nations. 

2. The negotiation and ratification of arbitration trea- 
ties between the respective nations, and the subsequent 
improvement of such treaties by making them more com- 
prehensive from time to time as may be found feasible. 

3. The suggestion and adoption of some satisfactory 
means for selecting the judges and completing the organi- 
zation of an International High Court of Justice as de- 
signed by the Hague Conference. 

4. A practical acceptance of the recommendation of 
the Conference that the various governments should 
undertake a serious study, by commissions or otherwise, 
of a possible limitation of national armaments, or of an- 
nual expenditures for such armaments, upon some equit- 
able or mutually acceptable basis. 

5. A still greater and more assertive public intelligence 
and public opinion in favor of arbitration as a substitute 
for war. 

In conducting the preliminary negotiations, in pre- 
paring instructions for the delegates, and in endeavoring 
to perfect the work and carry out the ideas of the Con- 
ference, the United States government has shown the 
most admirable wisdom and tact, and a sincere devotion 
to the essential principles involved. 

While the official report of the Conference has not yet 
been published, its achievements have been made clear 
in papers of an official or semi-official character, such as 
the President’s message to Congress, the Philadelphia 
address of Mr. Choate, on February 22, and the pamphlet 
written by Prof. James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the 
State Department and Technical Delegate of the United 
States to the Hague Conference. Professor Scott’s paper 
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is No. 5 of the pamphlets published by the American 
Branch of the Association for International Conciliation, 
Sub-Station 84, New York, and it is stated that copies 
will be sent postpaid on request. 

It seems to us that if the representatives of our lead- 
ing business organizations should see fit to give to our 
government and to The Hague delegates cordial expres- 
sions of commendation for what has been achieved and 
of strong encouragement for further efforts on the lines 
suggested, it will be exceedingly appropriate and useful 
at this time. 

The publication of such resolutions in the newspapers 
will also have an especially important influence in en- 
lightening and stimulating public opinion and official 
action. 

We submit for your consideration the desirability of 
having suitable resolutions or letters sent to the President, 
Secretary of State and Senators, and copies given to the 
press. 

Information of action taken in this connection sent to 
H.C. Phillips, the Secretary of the Mohonk Conference 
at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., will be sincerely appreciated. 

Charles Richardson, Chairman; John Crosby Brown, 
Joel Cook, Mahlon N. Kline, W. A. Mahony, George 
Foster Peabody, Elwyn G. Preston, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Committee on Business Organizations. 


-——- e- 
New Books. 
Tae Human Harvest. By David Starr Jordan. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1907. 122 
pages. Price, $1.00 net. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford 
University, has distinguished himself as a writer and 
speaker upon the evils of war. His point of view is that 
of the scientist. For several years his little book, “ The 
Blood of the Nation,” has exercised a growing influence 
in the cultivated circles of America in which the reac- 
tion against the wickedness and futility of man killing 
has been going on. Press reports indicate that a lecture 
which he has given of late, entitled “The Human Har- 
vest,” has also made a deep impression upon the public 
mind. Now in response to a justly earned demand Dr. 
Jordan has recast both his book and his lecture and 
published them as a connected whole under the latter 
title. 

He shows the working out of the principle of heredity 
through a reverse process of selection and evolution. 
His thesis is well expressed in the following quotation : 
“It is a costly thing to kill off men, for in men alone 
and the sons of men can national greatness consist.” 
Wars have destroyed the flower of the military nations 
and left behind decadent states and degenerate races. 
In Rome the vir, the martial kero, who went off on 
foreign invasions never to return, left behind the homo, 
the inferior man, who was unfit to do anything else than 
ordinary work and whose successor in Roman citizenship 
was an inferior offspring. “To cultivate the Roman 
fields,” he says, “ whole tribes were borrowed. The man 


of the quick eye and the strong arm gave place to the 
slave, the scullion, the pariah, the man with the hoe, 
the man whose lot does not change, because in him 
The barbarian settled 


there is no power to change it. 
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and peopled the empire rather than conquered it. It 
was the weakness of war-worn Rome that gave the 
Germanic races their first opportunity. And the process 
is recorded in history as the fall of Rome.” 

Dr. Jordan shows that Spain is another decadent state 
because of war; she lost her heroic stock in foreign con- 
quests. He also ascribes to war the low moral and men- 
tal condition of some of the peasantry of France to- 
day. There, too, the best men were weeded out by mili- 
tary campaigns. Napoleon’s reduced and broken army 
on its retreat from Moscow is an example of the des- 
tructiveness of the war system. France suffered after 
the Napoleonic era. but England, though better off 
than her neighbor, is still a loser by lives laid down in 
her military expeditions. Countless memorials in her 
churches speak in pathetic eloquence of the price paid 
for her territorial expansion and world-wide domain. 
The death of many of her chosen sons in battle has told 
in her national character. In the United States we 
have never recovered from our Civil War. Our moral 
standards and civic efficiency are the worse for the loss 
of the capable young men who were killed off and of 
whose descendants we have been deprived. Thus it is 
that men of lesser worth than they are often found in 
control of our affairs. Japan is one of the examples of 
a country that has become great after almost two hun- 
dred and fifty years of interrupted peace. Had a like 
period of war preceded her contest with Russia, she 
never would have been the victor over her strong adver- 
sary. 

In a style that is not only argumentative but inspira- 
tional, in which parable helps the imagination and poetry 
enriches fact with sentiment, with a method of citation 
in which the wise generalizations of a philosopher are 
united with the actual observations of a traveler, the 
sentences of the writer often sharpened to the keen edge 
by contrasts as telling as Macaulay’s, Dr. Jordan drives 
home his thoughts to one’s very soul. From his point of 
view there is no more powerful arraignment of war in 
print. 

If there is any one work on war which the friends of 
peace should use as a gift book to be put on every parlor 
table for the visitor to take up and read, it is “The 
Human Harvest.” 


= eps ‘ 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1505 Penn Avenue, Washington 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 405 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
618 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1210 Williams Avenue, Portland 


414 Studio Bldg , Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 


NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, MELROSE, MASS. 
in Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 

Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 

What Interests You 

Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 

Terms; $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director’ 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Raymond L, Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, lowa. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace 
Society. 
Tue Cuica@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, [1l. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Secretary. 


THe CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Adler, Secretary. 
424 Washington St. 


THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 


Tue ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
Lindali R. Meyers, Secretary. 


Tur TexAs STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President, 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 


Tus PEACE Society OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
iSeverance Building, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Dr. William V..Coffin, President. 
Robert C.. Root,’ Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. ’ 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 


Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government, — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred, 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid, 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. — Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price 40 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.00 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollara Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue DurEt BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 

CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE 
John de Bloch. 
Stead. The sixth volume of 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 

THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 


By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL 


FUTURE OF WAR. By 
Preface by W. T. 


DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends, 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, ete. 
Price, 20 cts. 


THE NEWER 
PEACE. By 
Price, $1.25. 

TOLSTOY AS 
MASTER. By 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


IDEALS OF 
Jane Addams. 


A SCHOOL- 
Ernest Howard 


Mr. 
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WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage and 
wrapping. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 


AMONG THE WORLD'S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hun- 
dred. 

The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 40 cts. per hundred. 

Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. Price $1.50 per 
hundred. 
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Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn A Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, int 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekiy. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers 
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